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Foreword 

OBBIES! Why not? Although everyone 



\JjLj is not skilled in the aristocratic art of 
horsemanship , few , indeed , are they who do not 
save one little corner of the abundant pastures 
of common sense for that favorite steed , the 
hobby-horse . The less bashful and the more 
frankly inclined do not hesitate to give these 
restless curveters occasional airing along the 
crowded highways , while others steal away un- 
observed to feed the pawing 9 waiting steed with 
lumps of sugar and content themselves with 
walking him about within the narrow confines 
of his hidden corner. 

In this number of The Wesleyan a few 
brave contributors have graciously consented to 
prance forth on their chestnuts , roans , and 
highly-strung mares 9 for the benefit of the hob- 
by-curious reader . Others condescend to dis- 
cuss the general question at length 9 but their 
audience is left to wonder just what breed of 
impatient thoroughbred is jerking at the bridle 
of the hand with which the author is not writing 
her article on other peoples 9 whims . When 
reading a hobby number one would do well to 
remember that time-worn precept — 

**De gustibus — 99 
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Among The Contributors 


IRST among the short stories in 
tefEfiV this issue is “Turza”, by Miss 
| w r Winnifred Jones, who, though a 
constant contributor and a mem- 
ber of the staff, has never before offered 
this type of story. Her scenic descrip- 
tion, her sense of the dramatic, and 
especially the diction of her characters 
make her style appealing. There is so 
much beauty in the story that one is 
almost as disappointed in its brevity as 
he is in its tragic end. 

Among the special writers on “hob- 
bies” are Miss Helen Kilpatrick, a well- 
known feature -writer who presents an 
essay on “Old Houses”; Miss Mildred 
Barber, who tells of her own apparently 
hopeless hobby, and Miss Josephine 
Humphries, who touches on the irre- 
proachable “weaknesses” of the faculty. 
Miss Marion Dean Johnson sketches a 
character whose hobby is Wordsworthian. 

Miss Clara Nell Hargrove’s story 
“Eloise Settles Down”, is welcomed 
especially by readers who enjoyed her 
editorial in the last issue of the Wesleyan 
as well as other articles of her author- 
ship. Miss Hargrove treats briefly and 
humorously the theme of the frivolous 
young wife who is just learning the true 
value of home — and, incidentally, her 
husband. Miss Mary Fiske’s two poems, 
“A Plea for Life”, and “Values” are 
refreshing to the poetical department. 

Interviews are more or less rare, and 
Miss Sarah Erwin’s description of one 
with Georgia’s poet laureate, Ernest 
Neal, is greatly appreciated. There are 


probably quite a few readers who did 
not know who Ernest Neal is, and still 
more who did not know he was an in- 
habitant of Miss Erwin’s native town. 

“Peek”, a quaint and attractive por- 
trayal of a quaint and attractive “poor 
little rich boy”, shows skill on the part 
of Miss Bernice Bassett. Miss Bassett, 
ordinarily Rambler editor, has tried her 
hand at fiction in this number while 
Miss Elizabeth Wilde, who has previously 
written several commendable short 
stories, edits the Rambler in her place. 

Readers of The Wesleyan of last year 
will remember translations of various 
Latin poems by Miss Eleanor McDonald. 
In “Lavender” this month is another, 
“Fountain of Bandusia.” Other new 
writers of poems are those of Misses 
Caroline Owen, Josephine Humphries, 
Mary Cotton, and Elizabeth Spurlock, 
who has also written an interesting 
article on “Grandmother’s Hobby.” 

Miss Elizabeth Manget, whose name 
has already made frequent appearance 
under the titles of her poems, in this 
issue presents a prose article entitled 
“Son of Heaven”, and a poem “Cherry 
Blossoms.” Miss Carolyn Lowe, whose 
sister, Miss Helen Lowe, is a frequent 
contributor of clever feature articles, 
reveals her interest in the subject “Bal- 
lads” in her first essay for the magazine. 
Her treatment of the subject is compre- 
hensive without being long drawn out 
and dull. Miss Frances Potter presents 
the topic “The Religion of China.” 
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“Turza” 

By WINNIFRED JONES 


HE gypsy camp- 
fire burned flat 
and low, like an 
immense glow- 
worm, in a clearing thick- 
ly-encircled by the dark 
forest, which threatened to 
break through and drown 
the gay dancers with their 
gourd winecups in its 
liquid blackness. The 
faintly-glowing tents, with 
covered wagons looming 
behind them, swarmed 
around, almost trampling 
on the flames. The red 
fireglow seemed to settle 
on one tent, a bit larger 
than the rest, which stood 
on a slight elevation. 

In the door of this tent 
stood Turza of the flash- 
ing eyes and the midnight 
hair. She stood with her 
arms upstretched to hold 
back the tent fold that 
flapped in the slight wind. 

“Petri, father, why?” she pleaded. 
“Always you polish your knives — your 
knives. Will you never forget?” 

A swarthy, white-haired giant arose 
slowly and slipped a gleaming knife into 
one of the knife cases which, woven to- 
gether into a belt, were always fastened 
on the tent wall, even when the tent was 
folded and packed in one of the covered 
wagons. He drew out a shorter, keener 
knife and began polishing it between a 
scrap of dried furskin before he looked 
at her. 

“A Romani never forgets a Russie — 
never,” he smiled bitterly. “Someday 
Ml take the string of cases down and 
wind it 'round my waist, — and each knife 
will drink its fill of Russie blood.” 

Outside, the dance whirled faster. The 
fire burned lower. Red skirts swirled 
and flamed. Anklets sparkled. Fresh 


wine flowed. And always 
there was the pulsing beat 
of a gypsy song, sung in 
clear, wild voices. 

Marko, young, fiery, 
leaped on a nearby wagon- 
tongue and sang, love shin- 
ing in his eyes, 

“As a fragrant flower 
spreads its odor, 

So the sparkling goblet 
calls us to drink ...” 
He flung his gourd cup 
upward, drenching himself 
with the bright wine. The 
dancing band took its cue 
and the song swelled loud. 
Hundreds of voices rang 
out, 

“Let's drink to Turza, 
Turza dear, 

For the world's seen no 
such beauty.” 

Turza dropped the tent 
flap, turned, and smiled. 
“Let's drink to Turza . .”, 
but the song weakened and died. 

Into the center of the firelight the 
stranger stepped. Red dust was on his 
hair, but still it gleamed blacker than 
a raven's wing. His tattered shirt was 
red with clay. His skin was as brown 
as if it had been stained with gypsy- 
wort. A loose-stringed guitar, stolen 
from a wandering fair, hung across his 
back. He stood tall, with his legs far 
apart, and, looking up through the red 
dusk of the night, he smiled defiantly 
and confidently at Turza. 

The slim, brown hand of Marko slipped 
impulsively to his waist but found no 
dagger there, and black eyes, fierce with 
jealousy, remembered and glanced re- 
gretfully at the shining stack of knives 
under a tree far back from the hasty 
reach of a gypsy hand hot in the anger 
of wine. 

“Milano am I, O lovely gypsy queen — ,” 
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the stranger began, his clear voice ring- 
ing and echoing in the sullen stillness. 
.... “I am a Romani, too.” 

“Of what tribe?” a voice boomed forth, 
for Petri had stepped through the tent 
flap and stood, a somber giant behind 
Turza. 

“The tribe of Balesco — I’m his nephew, 
the son of Sam pi — you remember?” 

“Welcome,” and Petri, who scarcely 
smiled, smiled at the stranger and 
stooped into his tent. 

Turza came down with glowing eyes, 
and she and the stranger joined the mad 
whirl of the dance in the sad witchery 
of the April night. 

The spring blossomed into summer. 
The stranger had become Milano now, 
and always in the dusk beneath the tent 
of Turza he sang sweet, weird songs, 
striking from the strings of his old 
guitar strange melodies that drew her 
out into the soft glamor of the night. 
At last, Indian summer came in a glori- 
ous blaze of color, and gypsy hearts 
quickened. But still Milano stayed, and 
still Marko sulked. One evening at dusk 
Turza followed Milano down the rugged 
path to the wateringplace, a silver 
stream, ankle-deep, where rushes grew 
down to the edge, and stones lay snow- 
white in the moonlight. 

“You love me, Milano — And yet — you 

never tell me ” And they talked 

until the moon sailed by overhead, the 
stars dimmed, and the sky grew brighter 
with the promise of dawn. After she 
had crept into her tent through the clear 
dawn, she heard an old guitar stirring 
and a voice, soft and clear: 

“You asked me tonight, chidingly, 

Why I am silent when I meet you. 
Understand that by empty talk 
I do not want to insult you; 

You are free, like a wind over the steppe 
Dash to the fortune of your life; 

But I am bound and heavy those chains, 
Heavier the golden than iron ones. 

I cannot tear these bonds 
Which I weakly and silently drag. 

That is why I am so sad, 

That is why I am silent when I meet 
you.” 

A few nights later they slipped from 


the circle around the campfire. 

“I must see you .... I’m going away,” 
Milano pleaded. “ — At the rushes, 
again.” 

And there in the moonlight he met her. 

“I can’t stay longer — I must go away,” 
he began. , 

“You do not love me?” 

“Love you? I love you — I need you 
as only a gypsy heart can need love. 
.... But, I cannot,” and then, he told 
her. “Pm a Russie, a spy — 

“You see,” he pleaded, “we’re not 
powerful enough to fight by strength 
alone. We must use treachery, too. You 
understand ? ” 

“I understand. And — you must go.” 
And he left her there in the black dark- 
ness with a heart darker than any night. 
The reeds whispered softly, but no one 
heard, and she went back to her tent 
alone. 

♦ * * 

The Romanis chose Marko’s wedding, 
planned the spring before, as their last 
feast before going into winter quarters, 
when the fall rains would set in, to be 
followed by the heavy floods. Turza 
planned listlessly, but Marko’s heart was 
light with love. 

The wedding night came. Men piled 
their knives high, under a tree, away 
from the hasty reach of a gypsy hand 
hot in the anger of wine, just as they 
had done weeks ago on the night when 
the stranger came to Turza. Wine 
flowed freely. Bracelets jingled. Red 
gypsy lips were upturned to the flashing 
smiles of tall, dark men. 

The bride, however, crouched under a 
scrubby tree and watched the black 
clouds scudding, like black minnows, 
across the white-sand face of the moon. 
Far off, she heard a mumbled roar of 
thunder. She shivered in the damp wind 
and crept to her father’s tent. She 
wondered where Marko was. 

She pulled the tent flap back. Her 
father had taken down the knife belt 
and was winding it hurriedly around his 
waist with blackest anger stamped on 
his face. Marko was helping him. She 
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slipped away softly. Men in anger hear 
nothing. 

Through the wild dark she plunged, 
down the rocky path, across the stream, 
and into the forest, thick with creepers 
and ground briars. There she waited, 
crouched in a thicket of bushes, until 
the band passed, led by her father with 
his torch flickering like a tiny candle 
in the sweeping blasts of the rising 
wind. Marko was not there. Perhaps 
he was seeking his bride. She followed 
them recklessly, crashing through the 
bushes and calling again and again, but 
her screams were smothered in the 
shrieks of the wind and the roar of the 
rain that had begun to fall. 

They were tracing the course of the 
stream that was changing overnight into 
a pitiless flood. The rain poured in 
sheets. Bogs sucked at her bare feet. 
Briars scratched her ankles, clutched at 
her arms, and snatched the crimson 
bride-cap from her hair. 

When gray dawn shown through the 
rain, the band stopped on a hillside, 
where they had found a dry cave, and 
built a fire that glowed like a spark 
through the mists. Turza climbed to 
the hill-top. In a hollow below, thick 
with fog, she could dimly see the outline 
of tents and white covered wagons. As 
she stumbled nearer the village, she 
heard, like the echo of happier dawns, 
the twang of a guitar and a voice: 


“Oh, where are you, my love? 

Heart’s desire, do you remember me? 
Or like me do you suffer, 

Crying in the darkness of the dawn, 
Crying and crying in the darkness of 
the dawn.” 

He saw her there at his tentdoor, drip- 
ping and haggard with the strain of the 
night. 

“You must come,” she begged. “The 
river’s rising. Let’s go across . . . I’ve 
come for you .... They’re coming, 
too ... . They’ll kill you, unless we get 
across.” 

“But I can’t leave my people.” 

“Can you leave me?” 

He gathered her up in his arms. The 
river was swollen and angry. Foam 
dashed high. The undercurrent roared 
treacherously, and the waters moaned 
and swished around the rocks that tossed 
their heads aloft. 

“This river was our stream — further 
down,” she whispered. 

“I know . . . .” He plunged into the 
black waters, waistdeep at the first step. 
He sought a second footing, but the 
current dragged him down. There was 
the gypsy camp-fire, the tent on the 
ledge, and nearby the watering-place 
with its stones white in the moon- 
light But the waters had closed 

above the heads of Turza and her lover, 
taking them in forever. 
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Refuge 


Give me a room above the street 
Where ceaselessly , ceaselessly , 

The sound of many passing feet 
Comes up to me. 

Give me a window looking out 
On others close across the way. 

Where I can hear the vender shout , 
And children play . 

Give me a corner where Til be 
Close to the hurried, heedless throng , 
With whom it is too late for me 
To rush along . 

When it is still , the ghost of love 
Haunts me on dreaded soundless feet — 
Give me a little room above 
The noisy street. 
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Old Houses 

By HELEN KILPATRICK 


OBBIES! An 
eminent o 1 d 
classic once 
made the re- 
mark that “There is no 
accounting for tastes." 

How true that epigram 
has proven. The tastes 
of individuals are as 

diverse as the four 
winds — and how much 
more so are their 

fancies. And one would 
say that hobbies could 
be considered as the 

very particular “fancy" 
of an individual. 

I have often wondered 
just what my hobby was. And I usually 
decided that so many things found favor 
in my eyes at the present time, that I 
must just give having a hobby up until 
I had grown old — and content — and 

blindly devoted to one thing and one 
thing only. But when I conceived the 
idea that a hobby could be a “favorite 
fancy", something about which one loves 
to muse, and ponder, and dream, I de- 
cided that old houses was my own in- 
dividual hobby. 

On an early morning of one of those 
days which come so often late in the 
languid southern autumns, studding them 
with their pale blue and gold mistiness 
like uncut diamonds of a hazy brightness 
and a clear luster — on such a morning 
in November I happened to visit a plan- 
tation that was once the property of a 
well known and well loved Confederate 
general. 

I stood in the heart of a spreading 
grove of oak and beech-nut trees which 
surrounded the little cottage where the 
general and his family were wont to 
spend many restful and happy hours 
hidden away from the duties and trials 
of public life. As I gazed upon the 
simple little cottage crammed with gay 


memories, at the mag- 
nificent old trees and 
the paths meandering 
at their base, all mute 
witnesses of alluring 
scenes of long ago, of 
a sudden the ghosts of 
this old house gripped 
my imagination and set 
it wandering aimlessly 
on the strain of old 
houses and their per- 
sonalities and memo- 
ries. For, to me, old 
houses do have person- 
alities so vivid and so 
vibrant with life that 
they seem capable even 
of memory. They are fascinating; to 
me they have always possessed an 
enigmatic lure. As a small child I 
passed many an idle moment peopling 
a decaying old house with its former 
occupants, fancying the joys and sor- 
rows, the drudgery and gaiety experi- 
enced by the human beings who once 
lived and loved and laughed within its 
walls. 

Old houses seem to possess personali- 
ties as distinct as those of the people 
who lived within them. And why 
shouldn't they? Is not their very con- 
struction, their advent into the world, 
the creative expression of some artist- 
builder, as much expression of his per- 
sonality, his very being as the Madonna 
of a Raphael, the sonata of a Bee- 
thoven? — Or if the house is of humbler 
origin does it not represent the loves, 
the hopes, the dreams of those who 
toiled, and saved, and planned that it 
might stand — as their home? Then as 
the years soften its outline and mellow 
its bright newness, as sparks from the 
lives harbored within its walls seep into 
its very being with subtle warmth and 
with a poignant force, — until, even after 
the life within it has slipped away and 
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sought other abodes, its influence lingers, 
lending its personality to the old house 
crumbling with age and neglect. 

As its falling shutters creak in the 
breeze, as the dead leaves rustle on its 
decaying roof, they seem to whisper — 
“If you'll but listen I’ve a story to tell." 

At first I said all houses have a per- 
sonality; but “all", though composed of 
only three letters, is a pretty broad word. 
All houses, old or new, do not have 
personalities. The mill houses, for in- 
stance, pitiful little pretenders attempt- 
ing to embody a home, have no person- 
ality. They stand, row on row, the one 
the exact replica of the other; unless, 
by chance, some one has brightened a 
window by flowers, or altered a porch 
to suit a passing fancy — then that house 
possesses a personality; then it becomes, 
not a mere dwelling, but a home. 

It is doubtful whether the homes of 
today will ever possess personalities. 
And yet they may be, in time, the 
expression of the spirit of the age, its 
mania for speed and for concentrated 
activity; this may be typified by the 
little paper-weight stucco homes we 
build today, to live in tomorrow, to move 
away from day-after-tomorrow; they 
may be as expressive relics of this age 
of science and machinery as are the 
turreted fortresses, the gracious manor 
houses, and the crude log cabins are of 
their ages and countries. 

A house with a past, like a person, 
has an added fascination. It developes 
into a distinctive and living thing only 
when through it has passed the streams 
of life. A house must have been lived 
in, really lived in, for a long time in 
order that it may have glowing memories 
before it acquires that intangible some- 
thing called personality. 

There is a tumbled down picturesque 
little home not far from Macon that re- 
minds one of a peasant home in France, 
with its doors opening almost on the 
ground, its low stone porch, and, on the 
day I saw it, with even the customary 
geese waddling across its lawn. But the 
moment the front door opens a welcome 


one realizes that this is not the home 
of mediocre folk but of aristocrats in 
the truest sense of the word. A few 
fine old pieces of furniture are concrete 
proof of this; but they alone do not 
create this atmosphere. The quiet digni- 
ty, the sense of refinement and culture 
which is felt through the house, is one 
with the gracious charm, the simple 
nobility of its inmates. 

On the stormy, wind-swept shore of 
the northern tip of Long Island where 
the icy waters from Nova Scotia beat 
against the sand and only the rugged 
can survive the winters, there stands a 
gray, vine-covered little cottage. It has 
stood there facing the cold gray Atlantic 
for a hundred years. 

While the Indians were still roaming 
the surrounding hills, it was built as a 
restful, invigorating summer home by a 
wise man who early discovered the magic 
of Long Island’s blue, blue skies, cool 
summer breezes, beating surf and spark- 
ling lakes, — once the chill grip of winter 
has melted into a refreshing summer. 

The first summer visitors came to this 
old house on horseback, requiring an 
entire day to cover the distance traversed 
by their descendents (for the house has 
remained the possession of one family) 
in fifteen minutes. All these years the 
little house has stood lonely and cold 
during the long winter months, and warm 
and vibrant with joyous life during the 
happy summer ones. In by-gone years, 
its daughters in flowered dimities rol- 
licked in a game of croquet; today, there 
is the toss of a cropped head, the gleam 
of bare limbs, a flash of red, and its 
daughters are off for a swim in the icy 
ocean. 

With the passing of the long years 
the house has become a part of its sur- 
roundings, a part of the life that is 
enacted within its walls. It seems 
almost to be alive, revived into a gay 
pile of timber during the summer months 
— to slump into a disconsolate mass 
during the winter ones. Its clinging 
vines, its quaint windows, and graying 
wood whisper to us that it is of the 
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past, while tennis courts, flashy road- 
sters, bright furnishings, and laughing 
youths remind us that it is a part of 
the gay life of today. 

Thus old houses stand, some appealing 
with the pathos of deserted old age, 
some desecrated by their use, fallen 
from their once high estate as a home, 


and some still cherishing to their hearts 
happy families. Thus, they all, in their 
sorrow, shame, or happiness, stand like 
old women, once strong, now broken, 
quietly facing the sunset of their life — 
a sunset glowing with radiant memories, 
translucent with remembered tears, 
shadowy with sad scenes recalled. 
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Eloise Settles Down 

By CLARA NELL HARGROVE 


m 

ir»«a 


| HE room might 
be small, but 
no one could 
say it wasn't 
attractive — attractive 
at least in the way that 
thousands of three- 
room-American - apart - 
ment - bedrooms were 
attractive. The twin 
beds were covered with 
orchid spreads, which 
were almost completely 
hidden by mountains of dainty pillows. 
A small, square table stood between the 
beds and held an orchid shaded lamp and 
a sophisticated novel whose fresh leaves 
had never been disturbed but whose gay, 
yellow cover completed perfectly the 
color scheme of the room. There was a 
chair of bright chintz in predominating 
yellows; yellow drapes fell to the floor 
from the small openings called windows; 
and gay lavender rag rugs made of the 
hardwood floor a harmony of orchid and 
orange. Yes, it was an altogether satis- 
fying room. 

The face reflected in the small mirror 
of the dressing table was not bad either. 
In fact, as Eloise herself admitted, it 
was rather good. She wondered if Alton 
Ward would think it was — or would he 
think she had changed? But, of course 
not. He always — 

Eloise Madison was of a reflective 
nature. Reflective, at least to the extent 
of reviewing in her mind what all had 
been said at the bridge club that after- 
noon, or planning a quick lunch for the 
next day, or deciding what she would 
say tonight if Alice’s husband tried to 
kiss her again — and at the same time 
make up briskly, carefully, effectively. 

Tonight her thoughts were very peace- 
ful — full of content and self-satisfaction. 
She, for one had kept her looks; the 
apartment was adorable — so well kept, 



too; Bill would be in 
now any minute for her 
to help with his tux; 
and she had heard from 
six different people that 
Alton was in town; the 
heat would hardly keep 
him away from the 
dance. “Gosh,” she 
finished aloud, “but 
Alton was blue when 
I ran off and married 
Bill.” And she smiled 
coquettishly at her reflection, understand- 
ing perfectly why men fell for her. 

The room lapsed into its silence, and 
Eloise’s thoughts were about started on 
a long road of prideful reminiscences, 
when the whole apartment was shaken 
from its poise by the piercing, screetch- 
ing notes of a cornet: “The sa— m-ee 
sill-ver mooon — screetch, shining do-wn 
thru-000 the tr-ee-ezz, tweezee,” pined 
the ambitious musician in blithe, though 
far from tuneful notes. Before the 
cornetist could gain breath for the second 
phase of his undertaking, a flowing figure 
in yellow dashed in the door of the sit- 
ting room. 

“William Madison, in the name of all 
that is holy, peaceful, and respectable, 
why do you have to drag out that dread- 
ful thing right now when I — ” 

“Well, I needed—” 

“And you aren’t ready — Why, you 
haven’t even started!” 

“I needed a little practice. Tellyer, I 
haven’t quite — ” 

“How I loathe that thing!” 

“But, dear, I — ” 

“I told you I can’t stand that awful 
noise. I can’t stand it. I CAN’T.” 

“All right, honey, all right. Run on 
now and finish and I’ll hurry up and 
get ready.” He folded up his music 
rack reluctantly and with tender, paternal 
hands put the shining instrument into 
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its case of purple velvet lining. Whist- 
ling with little more success the musical- 
comedy hit of year before last, he hurried 
through his toilette. Not at all dis- 
couraged by his wife’s lack of enthu- 
siasm, he cheerfully confided, “YTtnow, 
I’m having a little trouble reaching that 
high C, but with a little practice — ” 

“Now, hurry, Bill." If only Bill would 
not insist on feeding his musical ambi- 
tions, Eloise would ask nothing more of 
a benevolent heaven. She was ruining 
her face smiling at the occupants of the 
neighboring apartments trying to ap- 
pease them. She was well aware that 
only conservative, peace-loving wives 
held the infuriated men of the apart- 
ments from using force when Bill blew 
his beloved horn far into the small hours 
of every night. “No noise under the 
face of the earth is more ear-cracking/' 
she rebelled to herself. 

“Huh?” asked Bill. 

“I say it’s right hot,” she answered. 
The music topic had been discussed be- 
fore — oh, a million times. 

“Yeah, I expect we’ll get back early 
and I could — ” 

“Let’s go.” And they were off. 

Bill Madison was usually bored at 
dances — that is, unless there was a good 
cornetist with the orchestra. Then he 
liked to observe his technique. Eloise 
was always thrilled over the very thought 
of a dance — especially if there was to 
be an interesting man present. Then 
she liked — well, not to exactly flirt with 
him, but she did enjoy having him dance 
with her and then take her out to the 
moon-bathed verandah and tell her ten- 
derly about herself. 

Tonight there was what Bill considered 
the “hottest thing in cornet players 
within a radius of this hot town.” There 
was a negro jazz orchestra, and Bill 
pulled up his chair and sat as near the 
admired player as he was allowed, pat- 
ting his foot, nodding his head, and talk- 
ing between numbers to the negro as to 
a life-long friend. As Eloise observed, 
“It was disgusting! So childish and 
primitive.” 


Eloise was by no means neglected. 
She had too nearly perfected the arts 
of dancing and flattery to ever get wall- 
flowered. Indeed no one of the youthful 
lads with whom she danced so gracefully 
would have dreamed that she was won- 
dering all the time if Alton Ward was 
coming and how he would think about 
her if he did come. 

And then she saw him. There was 
about him a romantic, sophisticated, 
almost foreign air as he glanced casually 
about the room. Ignoring the clattering 
flock of the “younger set” he strode 
indifferently across the floor and broke. 

“I’ve come,” he greeted with a tone 
that implied that he was all that she 
had been waiting for. She would have 
been irritated had it not been for the 
envious eyes of the “younger set.” 

“Oh, Alton,” she whispered in the 
manner she had so often used with suc- 
cess. The night was weird with its 
insufferable heat. It was a night when 
anything might happen, and Eloise de- 
cidedly wanted and expected something 
to happen. Murmuring something about 
a breath of air, he led her outside to 
his roadster. The country was an ideal 
setting — the road was a path of green, 
stretching on and on with occasional 
black shadows reaching across it. It 
was bewitching. It was glorious. She 
glanced at Alton’s face, keen upon the 
road. He was handsome. He would 
never be commonplace. She would have 
willingly gone away from Bill that night. 
She was in a reckless mood, but the 
nearest Alton came to adventure was to 
park the car and tell her all about his 
European travels. He talked on and on, 
never waiting for her to say a word. 

“Alton,” she finally managed during 
one of his short pauses, “do you remem- 
ber that night down by the big oak when 
we were coming home from the school 
exercises?” Her voice was tender with 
sweet reminiscence. 

“Don’t believe I do,” he answered. 
“Eloise, I’d like for you to meet the girl 
I’m going to marry. She is a peach.” 

“I expect we had better go,” suggested 
Eloise. So this is what she had wasted 
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her evening on! This conceited, engaged 
thing. 

They drove back to the club, but every- 
body had left.” “Bill is not on the 
premises, so I guess you'll have to take 
me home,” she suggested in a voice 
bereft of all its enthusiasm. Well, she 
at least had Bill all to herself. Good 
old Bill. He was a dear after all. He 
would be worried about her. Goodness, 
he might even want to fight Alton. It 
would be good for Alton if he did get 
a good licking. 

“The-e-e S--AAA-MEEE sil — ver Mooo- 
ho— n.” Before they had turned the 
corner the painful, soul-hurting mis-tones 
of the hated instrument peeled out into 
the silence of midnight. They drove up 
to the curve and parked. “Scree— EE-tch 
THRUUUU THE TR-EEEE— zz.” And 
Alton laughed. Laughed? He roared. 
He threw back his head and indulged in 
unrestrained, wholehearted amusement. 

To be laughed at, and by him? It 
was the last straw. Furiously Eloise 
slammed the car door and stalked up the 
walk. She slipped up the steps through 
the back way unnoticed by her absorbed 
husband. To the accompaniment of the 
loud notes she dashed into another dress, 
called a taxi, flung a few things in a 
bag, and wrote off a brief note to Bill. 
Within ten minutes Bill was starting 
over on Silver Moon and Eloise was on 
her way to the station. She was just in 
time for the 12:30 train and she settled 
herself for the short ride home. Bill 
could marry his old cornet. She was 
through. 

* * * 

The days dragged themselves into a 
week. Home in reality was a far dif- 
ferent place from the idealized home of 
memory. The country might be all right 
for Wordsworth and fellows of his type, 
but Eloise hated to feed chickens. She 
hated lamps. She hated not having 
plenty of hot water and tiled baths. She 
hated the frog's songs. She hated the 
loneliness. 

She did not think of Bill. Why, of 
course she didn’t. How foolish! No, 
she didn’t think of him at all. To keep 


herself from such thoughts, she decided 
to have a career. She would write. So, 
to escape the necessity of offering help 
in tiresome domestic duties, she took her 
pad out to the pear orchard, and — won- 
dered if perhaps she shouldn’t have 
answered the last wire from Bill. 

Eloise did hope that he wasn't ruining 
her apartment. “Gee, but I bet it's in a 
mess.” She wondered if she would get 
a letter from him today. Her apartment 
was darling, and it wouldn't hurt for 
her to go in to see about it. NO. She 
would NOT weaken. 

She did not get a letter or a message 
from Bill that day and wondered all the 
afternoon who he was taking out that 
night. Early the next morning a blue- 
uniformed boy rode up the dusty road. 
The telegram said: “For Allah's sake 
come home. Grand surprise.” 

Her weakened battlements were com- 
pletely broken down. Not at all reluc- 
tantly she told her delighted mother 
goodbye and boarded the afternoon train. 
Would he meet her at the train? The 
thirty miles seemed endless. The train 
was full of crying babies, and it was 
too hot to breathe. Finally, it jerked 
into the station. There he was, looking 
a little anxious. She was in his arms — 
so happy. Silly, almost crying. 

The apartment was lovely. He had 
not neglected a thing. He even had a 
nice cool supper ready. She wandered 
over her tiny home, resting her hands 
almost caressingly upon every piece of 
furniture. It was this home that was 
necessary for her happiness after all — 
this home and steady, dear old Bill. 

Bill waited as long as any one could 
have and then said, “Now, for the grand 
surprise.” He sat her down in one of 
the heavy chairs and ordered her to close 
her eyes. Eloise had visions of pearls 
being clasped about her neck — or maybe 
a new evening dress, held up before her 
or a fall fur. 

“THE SAME SILVER”— and he played 
it through perfectly — except for seven 
(or perhaps eight) squeaks. 

“Oh, Bill,” Eloise sighed, “I’m so proud 
of you.” 
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An Interview With Qeorgia’s Poet-Laureate 

By SARAH ERWIN 


UAhsI RNEST NEAL, Georgia’s poet- 
gg jRjj laureate, turned his chair to- 
g&jjjgl ward a huge old Franklin stove 
u " 11 * in the office of a friend. His 
hand was still on an open page of “A 
Second Book of Verse,” edited about 
Christmas time, which he had been re- 
viewing with his friend. He gazed out 
the window without even seeing it and 
suddenly broke the silence with, “This 
poem, ‘Nacoochee’, was my first. It was 
written in the year 1873 while I was 
going to school at Dahlonega in North 
Georgia. 

“I was driving a buggy from Dah- 
lonega to Clarkesville. It was a bleak, 
barren, uninviting journey which deepen- 
ed my melancholy frame of mind. But 
suddenly, from the top of a dark hill, 
the Nacoochee Valley opened up to my 
vision, and in the sunset glow the valley 
appeared like fairyland to me. The 
Chattahoochee river rolled slowly through 
the vale. How well I remember the 
green mountain opposite me, across the 
river skirted with beautiful homes! A 
white house built in colonial style on 
the mountain side, its lawns sparkling 
with fountains, especially attracted my 
eye. 

“I stopped a man walking along the 
road in front of me and offered him a 
ride in order to interrogate him about 
the valley. Changing my former plan 
to go to Clarkesville, I asked where I 
could spend the night, and to my sur- 
prise the stranger directed me to the 
palatial house on the mountain side, his 
own home, where he introduced himself 
as Captain J. C. Nickols. 

“Seeing that I was greatly interested 
in the valley, he and his wife told me 
of its Indian lore, which included the 
story of Nacoochee. After supper we 
went out to the tomb of Nacoochee on 
the bank of the Chattahoochee, and there 
in the moonlight Miss Annie, Mr. Nickols* 
charming wife, repeated the story. 


“We returned to the house, and Mr. 
Nickols showed me to my room for the 
night, but I could not sleep. With the 
music of Miss Annie’s voice and the 
romance of the story ringing in my mind, 
the thought occurred to me that the 
prose would fit well to verse. I had a 
copy of Poe in my handbag. I took 
that out and read ‘Annabelle Lee’. Then 
taking the opening lines for my model 
I began to write: 

Long years ago, in the evening shade 
Of the beautiful mount called Yonah, 
Nacoochee dwelt, an Indian maid, 

In the tent of her sire, Kanonah, 

In the tent of the chief, Kanonah. 

In that woodland wild, when she was a 
child, 

None knew her but to love her; 

For the charms she wore were such as 
bore 

The angels watching above her, 

Bright angels watching above her. 

And this maiden loved as few can love 
The brave young prince, Chattahoochee, 
But the chief had sworn by the lands 
above 

None ever should wed Nacoochee, 

His daughter, the fair Nacoochee. 

And this was why the light of her eye 
Shone on cheeks all ashen and sober, 
As the stars at night send a misty light 
Through the lonesome sky of October, 
Through the leaden sky of October. 

And thus it was the princess sighed 
As she left the tent of Kanonah, 

To meet her prince and become his bride 
On the top of the mountain Yonah, 
On the grand old summit of Yonah. 
Her heart beat high, as nearer the sky, 
So darkly bright above her, 

And now ’tis passed, she’s happy at last 
In the fond embrace of her lover, 

In the warm embrace of her lover. 

The sun had set, and bright the stars 
^ In heaven’s vault were shining; 
Kanonah, the chief of many scars, 

In his tent sat sad repining. 

In his tent sat lone repining. 

With grief oppressed he smote his breast, 
And swore by all his power 
That naught could save the daring brave 
Who had robbed him of his flower, 
Nacoochee, his wigwam flower. 
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Uprising then he grasped hi* bow; 

And, up the mountain flying, 

He reached the lofty summit, lo! 

He hears Nacoochee sighing, 

His lost Nacoochee sighing. 

“Why, Maiden, sigh when love is nigh? 

To thy tender heart no stranger; 

The spirit light that puts to flight 
All thoughts of care and danger.” 

These soft words her lover spoke, 

And spake no more forever; 

E’en while his voice the stillness broke, 
Kanonah grasped the quiver, 

Kanonah seized the quiver, 

Withdrew a dart, aimed at the heart 
Of the daring Chattahoochee; 

The arrow’s gleam, in the moon’s bright 
beam, 

Falls on the eye of Nacoochee, 

The dark, soft eye of Nacoochee. 

‘Oh, spare his life!’ the maiden cries, 

To her lover’s bosom clinging. 

But the cord is loosed! the arrow flies, 
A dirge on the night wind singing, 

A dirge on the night wind singing. 
The poisoned dart pins fast her heart 
To her lover’s bosom core; 

And, face to face, in Death’s embrace 
They are joined to part no more, 

In Heaven they’ll part no more. 

“The idea of repetition so emphasized 
in Poe’s poem appears in my verse also, 
but other than that the works are not 
alike. 

“The next morning I read the poem to 
Captain Nickols, and when he asked for 
a copy I gave him the original, saying 
that if I ever wished to recall it I could 
do so quite easily.” 

Here Mr. Neal stopped and with a 
modest smile looked at me as if he should 
apologize for or at least explain his bold 
statement. “That faculty of remember- 
ing everything I have ever written is 
still mine,” he said. “It all comes back 
to me as clearly as a record out of a 
phonograph. Friends sometime marvel 
at it, but it seems quite natural to me. 

“I returned to school in Dahlonega and 
thought no more of the incident until it 
was brought to mind again by a check 
from McClure’s magazine and a letter 
asking for other writings. The poem 
was printed in the Atlanta papers and 
attracted wide attention in Georgia. And 
I — well, I could grasp a handful of stars 
and feel that I was famous. But that 


was only an inspired beginning.” 

Georgia’s poet laureate still writes 
entirely by inspiration. He has never 
been able to write a poem to order or 
to withhold one when it cries out to him. 
“Poets, like flowers which sweeten the 
landscape, grow out of the soil”; and 
northwest Georgia where Mr. Neal has 
spent most of his life is rich in gifted 
writers. The charm of its smiling 
valleys, purple mountains, and musical 
streams is woven into the verse of the 
responsive Ernest Neal. 

The poet was born at Sparta, Georgia. 
September 6, 1858. His father, George 
V. Neal, was an able and prominent 
lawyer, a descendant of Captain David 
Neal, a soldier of the Revolution, and 
one of the earlier settlers of Warren 
County. His mother, Lavonia Holmes 
Blackburn Neal, was a lover of literature 
and art. Brought up in a home filled 
with the works of the English poets and 
later becoming the neighbor of the Blue- 
ridge foothills, Ernest Neal has always 
felt the poetic influence. 

He received his preparation for college 
at Warren ton Academy and then entered 
the North Georgia Agricultural College, 
at Dahlonega, where he boarded in the 
home of David W. Lewis, president of 
the school. Association with this out- 
standing Georgia figure and with his 
cultured Christian household made a 
deep impression upon the mind of the 
young student. 

When he left the Dahlonega institution 
in 1881 he became principal of Warren- 
ton Academy and entered upon his long 
career of teaching. During his first year 
there he married Miss Mamie Gallaher, 
a daughter of Nickolas Gallaher, an Irish 
merchant. 

For the past thirty years Mr. Neal has 
lived at Calhoun, in Northwest Georgia, 
where he has written most of his works. 
He was most widely known as a con- 
tributor to the Atlanta Constitution until 
the edition of his first book of verse a 
few years ago. In that volume and in 
the present one Mr. Neal’s poems are 
marked by deep sincerety and by special 
beauty and sweetness. 
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Cherry Blossom Festival 

By Elizabeth D. Manget 

Cherry blossoms — acres of them , 

Dainty fragrant bits of flower — 

Old bits of lace like cobwebs tied together — 

A soft bride's veil caught 
In tangled twisted branches . 

Japanese ladies in butterfly goivns 
Trip with tiny mincing steps 
Under the flower arch that the wind 
Is begging to drift away — 

Stepping as they r walk , on star like flowers . 

Japanese men in darker kimonos 
Follow in a more leisurely manner , 

Laughing and watching the pretty girls . 

Children chatter and scream like magpies 
And chase after balls and balloons . 

Here and there a geisha girl 
With high piled ebony hair f 
And delicately painted face , 

Moves with dainty ease — 

Conscious of her beauty. 

In straw thatched pergolas 
Men laugh too loudly , 

And play silly games with geishas. 

There have been too many bottles 
Of socki. 

They have forgotten the cobweb lace above them. 
Yet they are happiest when 
The cherry blossoms come — 

Perhaps the beauty has become a part 
Of them. 
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Qrandmother’s Hobby 

By ELIZABETH SPURLOCK 


E verybody has hu hobby.” 

How many times this sentence 
has been reiterated! But does 
it always intimate that anyone 
as old as a grandmother has a hobby? 
Grandmothers seem too old to even 
want to “ride a hobby-horse.” They 
have always been pictured as humped 
old people, sitting in the comer with the 
cat and their knitting. This was not 
the case with my grandmother. She had 
her hobby just as any sixteen-year -old 
has hers. The fascinating thing about 
her hobby was that it was different from 
any I have ever heard of. 

Her hobby was colors. Mere colors by 
themselves would not make a hobby; but 
when they become a favorite and ever- 
recurring theme of thought and when 
they occupy one’s attention, they become 
a hobby. 

Colors occupied the attention of my 
grandmother during her young days, as 
well as during the days l can remember. 
When she was young, she liked to make 
dye from roots, red mud, mosses, and 
Brown -Eyed Susans. Although she was 
seventy-four when she died, she disliked 
black, gray, or even purple and lavender 
as colors for her wearing apparel. She 
said that all somber colors were a sign 
of old age, and that she was never going 
to grow old. 

During the days that she was rearing 
her family, she tried to make her home 
as cheerful and colorful as it could be. 
She loved flowers and was very success- 
ful in growing them. On the dining 
table were always flowers that she had 
grown. Her home was a center of enter- 
tainment, because in preparing dinners, 
parties, and even meals, she made agree- 
able color combinations. She always 
took great pleasure in making candy, 
since it was fascinating to her to watch 
the effect of the various colors. 

Her love for colors made her a student 


of nature. Vividly colored scenery thrill- 
ed her. On visits to such beautiful 
places as the Yosemite Valley, the Yellow 
Stone National Park, and the Grand 
Canyon, the colors affected her to the 
point of ecstasy, although she was in her 
seventies then. 

Now this is the part of her hobby that 
was so different. The colors not only 
affected her actions, but they controlled 
her thoughts. Most people dream in 
gray or twilight effects, but Grandmother 
always dreamed in colors. To her every 
word had a color. Not only the beautiful 
names and artistic adjectives, but even 
the little words like “the” and “there” 
had their special colors. These colors 
were constant; my aunt has written them 
down, and days later, when she asked 
the same words, the colors were always 
identical. She did not have a knowledge 
of tints, tones, etc.; therefore her de- 
scriptions were always confined to the 
primary and secondary shades. Very 
rarely did one word appear to her as 
one color purely. Always there was a 
mingling of several colors. For instance, 
the word daisy was a mingling of white 
and gold. Frequently there were rings 
around them— a sort of halo. At one 
time she told me that the name Beth 
was green with a golden halo. 

Imagine each sentence as a picture, 
and you, the painter. Themes and essays 
would not be so boring then, and poems 
would cease to be made language. This 
was just the way Grandmother pictured 
words. I never remember her writing 
anything but letters, and they were 
always full of good news. She traveled 
all over the United States during the last 
ten years of her life, and it was always 
considered a treat to get one of her 
letters describing what she had seen. 

Another thing that was unusual about 
her hobby was the fact that it never 
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became boring to anyone else. It was 
planned so as to please other people. 
She was never idle, because her mind 
was always thinking of beautiful things 
to do. Her story hour with the grand- 
children was made most enjoyable by 
her tinting it with colors. When she 
would come to a beautiful word, one of 
the tots would always be ready to say, 


“Grandmother, what are the colors to 
that word?” 

Last of all, her hobby not only made 
her life happier, but it enlightened her 
opinion about some of the things about 
which old people are apt to be pessi- 
mistic. Not very long before her death, 
I remember her picturing death as a 
big ripe apple falling off a tree. 
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A Hobby of Mine 

By MILDRED BARBER 




EACOCKS, like the 
members of the 
animal kingdom, 
have their superi- 
ority complex, their extra- 
ordinary beauty. Each one 
to suit his own taste struts 
around over stone, dirt, or 
beds of flowers with his own 
peculiar gait. When the 
time becomes opportune, he 
pauses, spreads out the 
gorgeously tinted feathers 
of his tail for the admira- 
tion of others, — mostly himself. Such is 
his hobby. 

And so I, not to be different from the 
rest of humanity, must have my hobbies, 
many of which I change to fit my in- 
creasing age. Perhaps that is a wise 
thing, because I would not like to be 
found asleep now with my thumb in my 
mouth. But there is one hobby of mine 
which in spite of its due time-out still 
clings, and about which I shall tell you. 

The piano has always decorated a cer- 
tain comer of our living room. When 
I first found out the easiest of ways to 
climp on top of the stool, I tampered 
with this musical device to satisfy myself 
and torment my neighbors with non- 
chalant bangs to represent my own 
masterpiece. Later, after I was given 
lessons to attempt to transmit bangs into 
tones, I did not ignore my youthful hobby 
of playing for self-satisfaction. Now, as 
I am naturally of a timid nature, I take 
advantage of my meager ability and use 



it as an outlet to my feel- 
ings of disgust, anger, in- 
difference or joy by playing 
over melodies that must 
have been composed to fit 
my various moods. 

Often I have played in 
an auditorium before an 
audience, the size of which 
is similar to that of a 
Dempsey-Tunney fight. The 
people have been more than 
once impressed by my pro- 
digious talent, and have 
wished me to play numerous encores, 
which I usually commence before they 
think about them. Of course, I am a 
great beliver in imagination. 

Again my ruddy nature is transformed 
into a weak physique, and I have become 
a second Chopin. I labor tremendously 
on great masterpieces that have been 
almost forgotten, because there has been 
no one between Chopin and me talented 
enough to play them. The perspiration 
streams down my face; I refuse my 
meals; and the numerous outsiders have 
been warned that I must never be dis- 
turbed. Oh, I am an unusual musician. 

Finally I stop to rest myself and to 
meditate on my great improvement, 
when sweet, melodious strains from a 
practice room nearby fill my room. I 
am held tense. Then, when they end, I 
wander down the hall to see the genius 
who has completely overshadowed me. 
My peacock feathers droop, and my 
hobby becomes again a secret sorrow. 
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EDITORIAL 


Qrow Old Along With a Hobby 

H A HOBBY may be considered a form of play and yet indulged in with 
great seriousness,” wrote W. A. Bloedorn, in an article appearing 
Hygeia not long ago. When one contemplates the subject one sees that 
this is, indeed, the qualifying characteristic of a hobby. To most it is a 
means of diversion and of recreation of the mind. 

As one grows older the hobby takes a place of increasing importance in 
its rider’s mind. It is at this point that the ‘"great seriousness” comes in. 

Whether it be gardening, studying birds and animals, motoring, sports, 
collecting coins or antiques, painting, genealogy, or countless other things, — 
it grows to be one’s chief interest and solace in declining years. 

In his “Hobby of a Traveling Man,” Kenneth Griggs Merrill, in an 
issue of the Atlantic Monthly, relates how it was that from his need to keep 
from being lonely while traveling, he deveolped a hobby for organs, organ 
music, and composers for the organ. Growing tired of reading, he resorted 
to picking out tunes on strange pianos. This suggested choir music, and he 
contracted the habit of attending church regularly. 

Soon he found himself intensely interest in organ music. He made 
friends of organists everywhere, went into extensive study of the mechanism 
of the organ and of the music composed for it. Abroad, he made it a 
point to visit all the churches and cathedrals in England, France, and other 
countries, famous for their organs. 

Many people give minute attention to piano or violin music. However, 
there are many less cultured but equally interesting subjects for hobbies. 
These subjects are the constant topics of the conversation of those who 
possess them. Some people upon every occasion will discourse at length, 
nay, ad infinitum, on such intriguing things as china-painting, motor-picture 
stars, bridge, camping, bargain-hunting, and so on. But however tiresome 
they become to the listener, they are often the spiritual sustenance of those 
who gallop astride them, especially of those who have galloped past the mile- 
stones of the thirties and forties. 
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Shall We Scrap Our Calendar? 

By Helen Lowe 

HALL we scrap our calendar?” “New months for old!” “Do we need 
^ calendar reform?” — and so the titles run in the newspapers and cur- 
rent magazines. A large part of thinking America is watching with intereat 
the development of the plan of George Eastman for changing the calendar. 

The new proposed calendar is a definite and systematic way of reckon- 
ing months. It proposes to have thirteen months, each twenty-eight days in 
length; the first of every month to come on Sunday, as the first day of the 
week does; to have a national holiday on the day which is not in any month, 
and to have two holidays in leapyear. 

A “month” does not mean anything. A day does mean something. A 
year means something. In the vernacular, what do you mean, “month”? 
We cannot scrap our days or our years without scrapping the sun. We could, 
but we do not want to scrap our weeks. Religious tradition, long habit, and 
convenience combine to make the week a very acceptable division of time. 
But we can (and, if once we see the awkardness and the inconvenience of 
them, we will) scrap our months. 

A “month” means nothing definite. Do you mean thirty-one or twenty- 
eight days? A calendar or a lunar month? The month is a wholly irra- 
tional period of time. It is a bad habit wished on us by people long since 
dead and forgotten. Long before the Christian era the Egyptians had a bet- 
ter set of months than we have. Then came along Julius Caesar and took 
one day from February and named one of the longer months for himself. 
Augustus got jealous of July, took another day from February and named 
the month following July for himself. Mr. Eastman says, “Why it is then 
that the people of the twentieth century hold on to the old calendar? Is it 
because we think of it as part of the immutable processes of time? Is it be- 
cause we think that the month is somehow mixed up with the moon?” As a 
matter of fact the month has very little to do with the moon. 

Moses B. Cotworth, railroad man, has set forth his ideas in a pamphlet 
called “Do we need calendar reform?” The idea of the new calendar ap- 
pealed to him first whem he was trying to reconcile profits and losses of the 
different months. It is usually during the long month that the railroad 
loses business. During the last three days there is a perceptible lack of 
business. The hotel men of America have compiled a pamphlet in which 
they have gvien their reasons for wanting the calendar change. The bulk of 
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hotel trade comes during the first three days of the week almost invariably, 
the busiest time being the first two weeks of the month. Toward the last of 
a long month hotel business lags pitifully. And so we find it with almost 
every business. 

When we receive a pay check on the first of the month, it has to serve 
for the entire month, be it long or short. Many business people pay their 
living expenses by the day, and sometime by the end of a long month they 
almost cease to live, or are embarrassed by having to borrow money to tide 
them over until “the first.” The commercial world almost unanimously, is 
in favor of the new calendar. 

The fixing of Easter on a definite date is one of the main arguments for 
the new calendar. It is desired not only in America but in foreign countries. 
All religious observance will be standardized. 

All men who are interested in school work see the value of uniform 
months. When every month has twenty-eight days a month’s work will 
signify something definite. As the month is now, either the work done in a 
month need not necessarily be the same amount of the preceding or follow- 
ing month. If it be the same, it is crowding too much in some months and 
is not fair to the children. 

Many suggestions have been made about the name of the thirteenth 
month, and the names of the holidays. These are relatively unimportant 
matters until the calendar is adopted. 

The new calendar is designed to promote at once international good will 
and business efficiency. If adopted, or rather, when adopted, it will make 
life easier for the masses of men; it will benefit women; it will add value to 
scientific study; tend to promote sensible and uniform religious observance. 
Most of all in the minds of practical people, it will save energy — and money. 
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A Plea For Life 

By Mahy Fiske 

/ have been too long sheltered — 

/ would feel the galling bitterness of despair , 
The biting scorn of an enemy's tongue , 

The poignant cry of a friend's soul. 

The blinding agony of grief , 

The hopeless ecstacy of love , 

/ have been too long sheltered — 

/ would know life. 
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( A Sketch of a Girl Who W as True to Her Love for the Sea) 


HERE was a tall 
girl, a clean-limbed, 
strong-f eatured 
girl, who loved 
ships and the sea. Her 
father had with great diffi- 
culty torn himself away from 
the spell of the ocean to 
marry and live the ordinary 
life of man. The girl had 
several brothers, but none of 
them cared for the sea. Only 
in her did the love of the 
sailor’s life appear. Her 
brothers had light, curling 
hair and fair skins. Her hair 
was dark and straight, and 
her skin brown from infancy. 

It would have been less 
tragic if, instead of settling 
in a sea-side town, her 
father had gone to live far 
inland, where she could 
never have seen the crowded 
wharf, or stood upon the 
beach with the surf foaming 
at her feet, and the wind 
lifting her hair, and her eyes 
fixed on the awful breadth 
of blue ocean-sky and unbounded ocean 
water. 

But thoughtlessly her father en- 
couraged the love of the sea in her. In 
this girl he saw his youth. His soul 
responded to hers. He took her to the 
piers and aboard vessels from all the 
ports of the world. She learned the 
kinds of schooners, the ranks of men- 
of-war. 

Her father, in his leisure hours, built 
her miniature sailing vessels, every spar, 
every piece of rigging the exact duplicate 
of its model. He taught her the history 
of the sea, of ships, of piracy, of com- 
merce. Wherever she went, whatever 
she did, there was the beat of breakers 
in her heart, the rhythm of the waves 


in all her consciousness. Life 
with its routine was a minor 
issue. The only reality of 
any meaning to her was the 
sea, and the things of the sea. 

The girl became a young 
woman. Her father died and 
her brothers were scattered 
in northern metropolis. She 
spent the money her father 
had left her roaming from 
port to port, from New York 
and Baltimore on the Atlantic 
to New Orleans on the gulf 
and San Francisco on the 
West Coast. Here, as she 
was about to take ship for 
the Orient, the girl met a 
man she had known as a boy, 
and fell in love with him. 
Dazed by this sudden new 
attachment, she went with 
him, shortly after their mar- 
riage, to a large city in the 
Middle West. 

The man took her to a 
beautiful home. He was 
young, successful, lovable, 
and indulgent. But when the 
driving, inevitable force of the sea rose 
again to full tide in her heart and she 
begged to return to the coast, he could 
not yield to her. To her, in his opinion, 
it was a mere whim. To him it would 
mean leaving their very livelihood be- 
hind them. When he refused, the girl 
said, “It is a mistake. I cannot love a 
man enough. I cannot stay here, and 
bear you children, and die in the heat 
that beats down upon the roofs of 
houses!” 

She left him secretly, and returned to 
the east coast. She lived wretchedly 
until he found her and begged her to go 
back with him. 

“It is a mistake,” she repeated. “I 
am sorry. Go back to your home and 
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marry an inland woman.” 

She left him again, taking ship for 
New York. Rounding Hatteras, three 
days later, the ship went on the rock3 
in a storm. Her husband read the news- 
paper account of it the following morn- 
ing. The nearest light-ship had come 


to the rescue of the steamer and after 
a brave struggle in the life-boats, all 
passengers were safely taken aboard and 
sent on their various destinations on a 
passing liner — except one, a tall, clean- 
limbed, strong-featured girl, who loved 
ships and the sea. 
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Peek Comes Into His Own 

By BERNICE BASSETT 


E WAS a very small 
boy, but that did 
not make his “No” 
any less emphatic 
at any time. And today 
there was no denying the 
emphasis placed upon that 
voluminous reply. No! Six- 
year-old Boniface Egbert 
Durant did not wish to go 
walking. There was some- 
thing else he wanted to do 
instead, and this was the 
very time to do it, although his nurse 
did not know that. 

He counted (he could count to a hun- 
dred without making more than ten mis- 
takes usually, so he had quite a surplus 
of figures right now). The butler? In 
the kitchen with the cook. (There were 
two accounted for). The maid had the 
afternoon off. (Three). The chauffeur 
had taken Mrs. Durant somewhere and 
wouldn't be back till night. (Four, five). 
Father? — a shrug — (Six). Nurse? 
Since he wasn't going to let her take 
him walking she may as well read — Yes, 
she had her book now, a new one. 
(Seven). The coast was clear for Boni- 
face Egbert Durant. Now for adventure! 

Fortunately, the gardener was on the 
other side of the big house, so that he 
did not see the young Durant heir creep 
stealthily up to the big hedge. Also, he 
was spared the pain of seeing one of his 
most beautiful geranium plants crushed 
under one end of a garden bench, dragged 
there by young Boniface, seeker after 
adventure. 

Beyond the hedge was one of the 
many twin-like suburban homes that 
surrounded the mansion of the Durants, 
like little cottages snuggling up to a 
medieval manor. It was here that ad- 
venture lay — in just such a plebian 
place as this. 

The eyes of the young scion were just 


above the level of the big 
hedge now, and they grew 
big and round and just a wee 
bit frightened as they found 
themselves looking into the 
face of a tall young man who 
had stood up from the hy- 
drangia bush just at that 
very moment. 

“Well! Hello, young Peek- 
a-boo. What's your name?” 
(As though he did not know 
already and as though he had 
not seen the printed image of the living 
child many times in the city papers.) 

“Boniface Egbert Durant,” the victim 
of the name admitted. 

“That's quite a lot. I like Peek better, 
don't you?” 

“Uh, uh,” with a backward glance, 
lest such heresy should bring down upon 
him the wrath of the mansion. Then 
somewhat reassured when he found him- 
self still safe, he asked, “What's yours?” 

“Bill. Want to come over and stay 
awhile? What are you standing on?” 

“Bench.” 

“Well, you'll be stretched to the limit 
pretty soon. Here, come on.” 

Bill was tall. He could reach over 
that hedge and catch young Boniface 
and lift him clear over that formidable 
barrier. And that was the very thing 
he did. Soon Boniface Durant was 
standing, still somewhat surprised, inside 
the Patten yard. What an unheard of 
place for the Durant offspring to be! 

“I have two youngsters about your 
age. Want to play with them?” This 
last with a rather doubtful glance at 
the white linen suit, white socks, and 
white oxfords before him. 

“Daddie, look. See our toad. We 
found it — ” 

“Yes, but look what I found, kids. 
What do you think of this?” 

Two children, barefooted, tanned, and 
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somewhat out of breath, surveyed the 
“find” and were surveyed in turn. At 
last — 

“Want to see our toad? We caught 
him in the garden. What's your name? 

“Peek,” big Bill answered for him. 
And young Bill and Ralph were thus 
introduced to their next door neighbor, 
heir to millions and satisfied now with 
the sight of the toad in his new friend’s 
hand. 

“Come on. Let’s play.” 

“Wait a minute.” Big Bill was still 
seeing white. “Sue,” he raised his voice, 
“come here.” 

Sue came and stared at the visitor 
who was now clinging to Big Bill’s hand. 

“Bill ! Where — what — ” 

“Yeah,” her husband grinned, “the 
prize exhibit has escaped and is paying 
us a visit. Can’t you find something to 
cover these?” pointing out the white 
suit and oxfords. 

“Of course. Bless his heart. Bill, 
isn’t he darling! Come here, Boni — ” 

“Peek,” interposed her husband. “That’s 
his name here.” 

“All right, Peek, let’s see what we 
can find.” 

When Peek returned to the yard, he 
was another Patten — Patten overalls, 
Patten sandals (belonging to Ralph), 
and a Patten cookie in his hand, with 
three more in his pocket for Big Bill, 
little Bill, and Ralph. 

The next two hours were a circus for 
Peek. A circus with all sorts of adven- 
tures attached. There was a dog to 
which Peek was introduced, when it re- 
turned from its chase after a cat. There 
was a playhouse and a trapese and a 
wonderful swing that was made of rope 
and had a rough board for a seat — a 
swing that was ever so much nicer than 
the painted fifty - dollar - make - believe - 
aeroplane swing Peek had all to himself 
at the mansion. 


He had never dreamed there were so 
many things to do in all the world, but 
Ralph and Bill could do them. And Peek 
tried to, too, and sometimes he succeeded. 
He learned to stand on his head, and 
before long, he could do it as well as 
Bill could. One time he fell when he 
was chasing Ralph and tore a big hole 
in the knee of his overalls. And Sue did 
not even scold him — she seemed more 
interested in him than in the overalls. 
That was strange, thought Peek, but 
awfully nice, too — he believed his nurse 
would have scolded. 

But even Patten fun had to end, Peek 
discovered. A big car was seen gliding 
up the driveway of the mansion next 
door, and the heads of the Patten house- 
hold, who had been on the lookout, im- 
mediately went into conference, as a 
result of which Peek, once more Boniface 
Egbert Durant in white line suit, socks, 
and oxfords, was transferred to the other 
side of the hedge and advised to run. 
He ran, then slowed up, stopped, and 
pondered. He remained deep in medita- 
tion for some time, and, when he at last 
entered his mother’s room, he looked 
sleepy. 

“Hello, Bonny, dear.” 

“Hello, Mother,” her son replied, and 
yawned. 

“Been asleep, Bonny?” 

He yawned dramatically in reply and 
left his mother to her cold creams. 

• * • 

The room in which the young heir to 
millions took his night’s repose, faced 
the hedge beyond which was the Patten 
home. That night, as young Boniface 
looked out of his window, there were 
lights in the home, and one of them came 
from the room where little Bill and 
Ralph slept. Peek smiled to himself and 
waved to the lights when his nurse was 
not looking. 
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Watching The Sunrise With Wordsworth 

By MARION DEAN JOHNSON 


ORDSWORTH SMITH is the 
man who spends two months 
each summer at Blue Ridge 
just to see the sunrise from 
High Top. Perhaps there was nothing 
to do between sunrise and moonrise, but 
he was always on hand for those two 
occasions. And — suppose the sun didn’t 
rise? Just the same he was at the 
highest point of High Top ready to see 
it in case the sun did decide to rise! 

High Top Mountain is said to be the 
highest point except for Mount Mitchell. 
Mountains upon mountains, looking like 
the mountains on a relief map stood 
beneath this lofty peak. On the top is 
an observation tower from which one 
can see almost everything but the ocean! 
Modern science had ascended this peak 
and a telephone has been installed in a 
shack at its height. True greatness of 
invention and nature on the topmost 
peak! 

Although during our visit there last 
summer, my friend and I were called 
three mornings before we finally suc- 
ceeded in getting up in time to go to 
High Top, Wordsworth was always 
there! He was automatically on the 
spot! 

At two-thirty we started — Wordsworth 
led the straggling line of sleepy-heads. 
Through the trees, lighted by little 
twinkling star-lights, the moon shone 
brightly. Mountains made curious tri- 
angles and figures in silhouettes formed 
by the moon. Spiderwebs glistened with 
the silvery dew drops that had beautified 
the work of the cunning spinner. 

Roots, sticks and pebbles strewed the 
paths so closely that one false step would 
cause the line to fall back — but Words- 
worth is there to catch the one who 
slips! 

The strong mist pulls us back as if 
trying to keep us from seeing the vast- 


ness of the mountains. But Wordsworth 
pulls us through, and suddenly we see 
a burst of rainbow colors which slowly 
change into a melee of all shades of red. 
Everyone is silent, overcome by the 
grandeur. A girl turns to observe the 
effect on Wordsworth — he is gone — on to 
the top peak! 

The rock that juts out over the caverns 
and trees furnishes a resting place. 
Down through the trees at the foot of 
the mountain, a tiny heart-shaped lake, 
now deeply dyed in the sunrise, gleams 
as though alive. Then out across the 
valley, endless mountain chains stand out 
in relief against a silver sky. 

Up among the trees and mountain 
ranges, one realizes the greatness that 
has not been conquered by man, but a 
glance into the valleys shows the work 
of the modern day! 

The highways with their early pas- 
sengers resemble the tracks and cars in 
toy stores. As we listen, the earthly 
sounds — car horns, the salute of roosters, 
bird calls — float faintly up to us. 

The little plots of cultivated land make 
a checker-board on the field where houses, 
bams and shacks make the players. The 
green of the grass and the yellow of the 
sand form a contrast against the gray- 
ness of rock and dark, vast mountains. 

A girl calls out — “Oh, look!” — the 
golden silence is lost! Everyone is in 
a rush and hurry to get back in time 
for breakfast. Here is Wordsworth, 
exactly on the dot, ready to return! 

On the way down everyone is awake 
to see the shrubs, mountain laurel and 
sweet williams, which line the path. 
Pine, spruce and fir fill the thin, cold 
air with fragrance. 

Wordsworth is the one member of the 
party who shows that he has been on 
the mountain top! 
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“Sunlight shines over the mountain 
heights, 

Earth's radiant loveliness thrills with 
her youth!" 

— he quotes, as we disperse at the clear- 


ing around the lodge. Girls may come 
and girls may go, but W. Wordsworth 
Smith is true to his namesake and to 
his tryst wjth the sunrise at Blue Ridge 
forever. 


Dawn of Rest 

By Elizabeth Spurlock. 

Azure , orchid , amber , and rose , 

Blended in celestial shades , 

By mysterious , skilful hands , 

Gleam in the west , while day fades . 

A breathless pause , and lo , they* re gone . 

Slipped through golden filigree. 

Soon grey shadows begin to fall 
On a world of misery. 

Darkness spreads her beautiful shroud , 
Just as a mother with care , 

Leans over her little one 9 s crib 
And fondly kisses its hair. 

Then the woes of a weary world 
Are lost in deep folds of night , 

While Ashtoreth with dreamy courts , 
Holds sway another night. 

The earth has entered slumber land 
Through gates in the golden west , 

And now she gains her long sought goal , 
A silvery dawn of rest. 
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Fountain of Bandusia 

(A Translation of an Ode from Horace) 

By Eleanor McDonald 

O fountain of Bandusia , 

Thou clearer than a piece of crystal , 

Worthy of the sweetest vintage , 

And of fairest flowers also — 

On the morrow thou shalt have 
A sacrifice , new-horned and white , 

Threatening love and war in vain , — 

The offspring of thy wanton flock 

Shall stain the cooling streams with crimson blood . 

The season of the flaming dog-star 
Is not able e 9 en to tame thee; 

To the oxen worn with plowing 
And the sheep with roaming far , 

Thou givest ever pleasing coolness , 

Since I sing of hollow rocks 
Whence thy murmuring waters flow. 

And of oak-trees over-hanging — 

Thou shalt be a famed fountain . 


V alues 

By MARY FISKE 

Take away all that fate asks for, 

But leave me, I pray you, just these — 
The white curve of land meeting ocean, 
The sight of brave ships on the seas, — 


Youth 

By JOSEPHINE HUMPHRIES 

Butterflies 

That flit so aimlessly 
In beauty shamelessly 
Tantalize. 


The sound of the wind, calling, moaning, 
The moon with its silver-gold beams, 

The beauty of stars and of twilight, 

The wonder of yet unborn dreams. 

These, my treasures, I’ll gather around 
me; 

Let fate take away all the rest. 

HI but laugh as they leave me forever — 
Kind fate! You have left me the best! 


Boyish whim 
For whiling youth away 
In passing day by day 
Chasing them. 

Ne’er a thought 
That catching carelessly 
Would mar repairlessly 
Wings that fought. 
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The Spires 

By CAROLINE OWEN 

At dawn where nightly shadows pass, 
And chanticleer proclaims the day, 

And early birds flit from their nests — 
The awaking sun starts on his way 
To reach his zenith in the blue. 

Where rosy clouds move swiftly by, 

I see them standing plain and clear 
Against the silver streaked sky — 

The spires. 

And when the sun has run his course 
And sinks in glory in the west; 

When weary toilers reach their homes — 
And day is at its loveliest, 

In the gathering dusk of winter’s eve, 
When purple shadows slowly creep, 

As if to guard the West they stand, 
Their faithful vigil still to keep — 

The spires. 

When all the town is fast asleep, 
Except the watchman, pacing e’er, 

And nightly prowlers here and there, 

Or revelers loath to leave their beer, — 
When stars begin to disappear, 

Before the dawn’s faint creeping light 


Above earth’s darkness one may see 
Their Gothic shapes against the night— 
The spires. 

Above the city’s blackening smoke, 

Or through the damp fog hovering dense 
That shrouds in gloom the distant hills 
And makes the day seem long and tense, 
Their silent figures tower aloft 
Like beacons to humanity, 

Like monuments of truth and good 
Amid the mists their heights I see— 
The spires. 


Dream-fish 

By ELIZABETH WILDE 
The moon goes sailing by, 
In her slim white ship, 

The black seas of the sky. 

She catches dreams for fish 
In the star-crowned waves, 
Each one a silver wish. 

Last night a dream fell free 
Of her moon-beam net 
And drifted down to me. 
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The Ballad In Literature 


By CAROLINE LOWE 


PI 

M'Jft 


| HERE seems to be an appeal to 
balladry which is lacking in 
every other form of poetry. It 
hints of an unspoiled, primitive 
poetry; it speaks in the language of 
tradition. There are several sources of 
the ballads. Some are from classical 
account, some from legends, and some 
from historical account. Although the 
sources are known, every ballad is 
anonymous. This in itself seems to have 
an appeal, — a suggestion of the unknown. 
Who wrote them, why were they written, 
under what conditions were they writ- 
ten? It will never be known. Since 
they have been brought down by tradi- 
tion, many changes have been made, but 
it remains certain that they are a product 
of the people. Ballads can be put into 
two classes: the couplet with a refrain, 
and the long ballad. 

There are four principal types of bal- 
lads: the simple, the border, the outlaw 
and the heroic ballad. Each type has 
its own outstanding characteristics. In 
the simple ballad time and place are 
significant. There are favorable and 
unfavorable places. The places where 
happiness can be found are usually 
bowers, towns, castles, and halls. The 
sea, the hills, and graveyards are always 
filled with sadness and woe. “There was 
twa sisters in a bowr” begins the ballad 
of The Twa Sisters and in the beginning 
they are happy. When sadness enters 
the story the scene shifts to the sea 
where “She’s taen her milk-white hand, 
an led her down to yon sea strand.” 

Human relations are prominent in the 
simple ballad. Of domestic relations 
those of the father and son are conspicu- 
ously absent; though those of the mother 
and son are given much prominence. As 
in practically all literature there seems 
to be an air of pathos about the ballad 
of a mother and her child. It seems 
rather strange that brothers, and sisters, 


and that brother and sister are always 
hostile. Because the lover had asked the 
consent of all the kin of his bride save 
her brother, her brother is so angry that 
“He has taen a knife, baith lang and 
sharp, and stabbed the bonny bride to 
the heart.” Little importance is attached 
to friendship in the simple ballad, but 
lovers appear in almost all of them. 

Love and valor form the principal 
motives for the simple ballad. In many, 
as in The Demon Lover, the supernatural 
is the motive. Ghosts in balladry are 
quite different from the ghosts in our 
tales; for in the ballad all stress is laid 
on the psychological effect, and not on 
atmosphere. There is often found in 
balladry a fairy story just as in our 
prose. “True Thomas on earth was 
never more seen” after his ride with 
the queen of Elfland. 

There are several outstanding charac- 
teristics of the simple ballad found in 
its structure. The ballads are mostly 
lyrical. There is a continual use of 
repetition, introductory verses, abrupt 
transitions, suspenses, omission, dialogue, 
and suggestion. 

The border ballad owes its form to 
the fact that the warriors, its heroes, 
sang them themselves. Before this, 
minstrels had sung them and furnished 
material for later epics. Border men 
delighted in songs about their own deeds. 

In the border ballad great stress is 
laid on realistic time and place relations. 

As in the simple ballad, one of the 
principal motives is valor. Sometimes 
this is shown in battle, and sometimes 
as mere daring, as when “like a mad 
man Jonne laid about, and like a mad 
man then fought her,” for he was against 
many with no hope of success. 

In structure the border ballad differs 
from the simple ballad in that it is 
longer — due to the elaboration of the 
plot, — and stress is laid on the connect- 
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ing links. Where in the simple ballad 
there is given only the action, in the 
border ballad there is given not only 
the action but its cause and effect. 

The border ballad generally tells an 
exciting story. There is frequent use 
of dialogue; thought repetition is rare. 
The settings are generally vague. The 
hero is a definite person, but the event, 
not the hero, is the principal thing of 
the ballad. 

Perhaps the best known of the outlaw 
ballads is the Robin Hood cycle. In the 
outlaw ballad there are several different 
ballads all telling of a common hero. 
Country life forms its background, towns 
and cities never being referred to except 
in an occasional raid. There is always 
the highest form of loyalty and trust 
between the leader and his followers. 

The character of the hero forms the 
principal motive for the outlaw ballad. 
In these the hero is idealized, and piety, 
courtesy, and loyalty are added to the 
traits of the border hero. 

The outlaw ballad is longer than the 
border ballad. In it is always found a 
vividly descriptive introduction. Many 
minor incidents are given. They were 
often revised by minstrels, and developed 
into political ballads. The outlaw ballad 
is of the popular and traditional type. 

The last of the types of ballads is the 


heroic ballad. Here, there is little land- 
scape, but the sea is ever present. The 
sea here, as in much prose, is ruthless, 
and the hero seldom survives the fierce 
storms. Many end in tragedy. Seldom 
is any reference given to time. In the 
heroic ballad much insight is given into 
the manners and customs of the times. 
In the heroic ballad there appears a new 
brother relationship; just the opposite 
of the hostile one of the simple ballad. 
Here the king plays a prominent part, 
where in the others he was only in the 
background. There are two new phases 
of life here that herald future history. 
Here first appears the awakening of a 
national consciousness, and attention is 
given to heroes and arms. The knight 
of future history is sprung from the 
hero of the heroic ballad. 

Here again is the love motive. Here 
also is valor but it is now coupled with 
cunning. The boastfulness of prowess 
as shown in the border ballad is ever- 
present here. 

The structure of the heroic ballad is 
different from the others. There is an 
elaboration of plot, the narrative is com- 
plete, and its transitions carefully made. 

It is predicted now that we shall have 
ballads again, but critics say that never 
again will the ballad as in its first form 
be written. 
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The Road 


Under the roof of the world 
We journey , you and /, 

We sleep on the mosses , curled , 

Under the roof of the sky . 

For the spring has called the heart 
To a loftier abode , 

And we must rise , love , to depart 
For the house of the open road . 

Then gaze no more with doubt 
From windows winter- pearled — 

Leave house and casement — we go out 
Under the roof of the world . 
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BOOKSHELF 


T IS not often that 
an author with 
modern tendencies 
dares revolt 
against the drab and morbid 
themes used by all of the 
“ultras” of his day, and 
return to the almost Victo- 
rian custom of writing a 
refreshing book. Of course 
Hamilton Gibbs has given 
us glimpses of tragedy and 
futility in this latest book, 

Harness, but he fights his 
way courageously to the 
happy ending for which 
readers have been crying 
in vain for the past ten 
years. 

Harness deals with the 
old theme of a wife’s stray- 
ing affections, and is orig- 
inal in that the author 
allows the husband to win 
her back after three hundred pages of 
alienation. There is one thing about that 
happy ending which might redeem it in 
the eyes of the severer moderns: It 
does not end with a kiss! In fact the 
last two paragraphs are quite worthy 
of the age in which they were written: 

“Pat’s voice” (meaning the leading 
lady’s) “was not very steady when she 


answered. T’ve nothing to 
say’, she said, ‘except that 
I’m glad I love you!’ 

Michael’s face 

crinkled into a smile. ‘Fair 
enough!’ he said, ‘In that 
case, it seems to me we’re 
on our way again, old 
thing!’ ” 

The extreme slanginess 
of both the author and 
Michael is often hard to 
follow, and is sometimes 
highly entertaining and 
sometimes most annoying. 
A perfectly proper lady, 
reading the book, might 
miss some of the meaning 
because of the cryptic 
slanguage! 

Harness is the kind of 
story a librarian can recom- 
mend without a qualm to 
almost any reader. It is 
not the kind of story to which a reader 
would become attached, as in the case 
of books like “William”, but neither is 
it the kind of book whose morals a 
librarian would dread to be held respon- 
sible for. In fact it is easy reading, but 
above the average in literary merit. 

MARGARET CHAPMAN. 


Harness 

A. HAMILTON GIBBS 




Swan Song 

JOHN GALSWORTHY 


After a season’s constant judgment 
among books of a wide range of quality, 
the skeptical mind turns with “a sense 
of pleasant ease” back to John Gals- 
worthy’s Swan Song. John Galsworthy 


has so captured the soul of all lovers 
of beauty, that every new manifestation 
of his genius glided automatically into 
a place of inestimable importance. The 
anticipation of one of his books is like 
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the thought of tomorrow evening’s sun- 
set. And the memory is like a pleasant 
feeling regarding some beauty, whose 
features may long since have been for- 
gotten. 

With reluctance we leave the con- 
templation of the general character and 
remember that wrapped snugly within 
there has also been a story. We have 
read the heart of Fleur Mont and sobbed 
inwardly over her love of the boy Jon, 
whom she has never been able to claim, 
and with whom she faced ultimate defeat 
after momentary triumph. We follow 
the thoughts of the “great Forsyte,” her 
father, and our interest is as keen in 
the most peaceful of his mental ramb- 
lings as in the dramatic scene during 
the fire when he makes a fatal attempt 
to save his famous pictures from de- 
struction. 

We wonder that as many different 
characters can radiate such varied per- 
sonalities in one story, and the wonder 
is even greater when we remember that 
the mind of one man has created this 
intense wealth of life and projected it 


like a soft light upon our consciousness. 

Galsworthy speaks to the mind and the 
heart. As a creator of life and bestower 
of beauty he is invincible. Long after 
his words — even his stories — are forgot- 
ten, the very sound of his name will 
summon a melodious echo through the 
mind, recalling a distant memory of 
beauty. Through one vision, his vision 
of the night, we glimpse the soul of the 
man and cease to wonder at the hush 
which follows his words: 

“Beyond the closed windows the moon 
rode up, a full and brilliant moon, so 
that the silly darkened country dissolved 
into shape and shadow, and the owls 
hooted, and, far off, a dog bayed; and 
flowers in the gardens became each a 
little presence in the night-time carnival 
graven into stillness; and on the gleam- 
ing river every fallen leaf that drifted 
down carried a moonbeam; while, above, 
the trees swayed, quiet, measured and 
illumined, quiet as the very sky, for the 
wind stirred not.” 

CLIFFORD WILKINSON. 


Meet Mr. M ulliner 

P. G. WODEHOUSE 


After having read “Meet Mr. Mul- 
liner”, by P. G. Wodehouse, one is con- 
fident that he has met not only Mr. 
Mulliner, but also his entire family. 
“Meet Mr. Mulliner” is a collection of 
■short tales told from the point of view 
of Mr. Mulliner. 

The appeal of the book lies wholly in 
the author’s ability to evoke a laugh or 
at least a smile from even the most 


serious-minded reader. The comic ele- 
ment which really makes the book is 
obtained by the use of bits of satire, 
and by dramatic descriptions of unim- 
portant events and emotions. There is 
not a serious moment in the whole book. 
It is a relief from the serious, stern 
realism that is prevalent among modem 
authors. 

KATHERINE McCAMY. 
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Chinese Religion 

By FRANCES POTTER 


| y J -TI ELIGIQNS OF CHINA! How 
contradictory those words 
sound in the ears of the civil- 
ized Christian! Is it true then 
that “the heathen Chinese” have a re- 
ligion? The belief seems to be common 
among Americans that this people is 
without any religion, with the exception 
of those who have been converted by 
Christian missionaries, just as the idea 
seems to be prevalent among Americans 
that all Chinese are laundrymen. Surely 
there is no race of people more virtuous 
or more devout in their worship than the 
Chinese. Can there be a religion without 
a God? Can it have worship and prayer? 
It cannot be denied that the Buddhists 
worship. 

Buddha himself is the God of Buddh- 
ism. Deified by his entrance into Nirv- 
ana, he is the one to whom all prayers 
are addressed. This is not as the founder 
would have desired, for he had sought 
no glory for himself. Gautama, — this 
was his family name, — a great prince 
in his time, renounced family, power, and 
riches to seek a new religion for his 
people. After years of hardship he re- 
ceived, about 556 B. C., what he thought 
was the light of truth and became known 
as Buddha, meaning the Enlightened One. 
He came back to the world and sent out 
disciples to preach his message with this 
injunction: “Go ye now out of compas- 
sion for the world, for the welfare of 
Gods and men. Let not two of you 
go the same way. Preach the doctrine 
which is glorious.” 

Is not this like Christ's injunction 
to His disciples? The message that he 
had was based on these four great 
truths: life is utterly vain; the vanity 
of life is caused by the indulgence of 
desire; vanity can end only with the end 
of desire; and all desire can be ended 
by sane and intelligent decency. His 
doctrine left no place for gods, priests, 


or prayers. One reason for its popu- 
larity was perhaps the fact that it did 
not recognize caste divisions, that dread- 
ful curse of India. 

Gautama thought one’s own peace 
could be found by seeking peace for 
others; nevertheless, Buddhism is rather 
selfish in that each individual seeks only 
his own salvation. This salvation is 
thought to be accomplished by works. 
Gautama emphasized a moral life apart 
from a deity. A divine principle was 
thought to govern the lives and actions 
of all, a principle that none could resist. 
For this reason a man was what he 
made himself. If he did good, he re- 
ceived good; but if he did evil, he re- 
ceived evil. It was the working of a 
relentless natural law. The ten com- 
mandments of Buddhism are: 

Thou shalt not steal. 

Thou shalt not commit adultery. 

Thou shalt not lie. 

Thou shalt not drink intoxicating drink. 

Thou shalt not defame. 

Thou shalt not boast. 

Thou shalt not be stingy. 

Thou shalt not be angry. 

Thou shalt not revile the precious ones. 

Buddhism is rational and humane. 
Women are treated better by this than 
by any other Oriental religion. Neither 
are Buddhists narrow in their attitude 
toward other religions. For instance, one 
devout Buddhist once said, after years 
of intercourse with a Christian mission- 
ary, that he considered himself a good 
Christian and a good Buddhist too. The 
good points of the two religions seem 
very similar. Polygamy is tolerated, but 
is not approved. Buddhists are usually 
very temperate. One of the most notice- 
able things about the Buddhists is their 
never-failing hospitality to strangers. 
It is said that a traveler might go the 
length of their country without money 
or food. 
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With the exception of the Christian 
religion, Buddhism has the widest follow- 
ing of all others. Today 500,000,000 
people, or more than one-third of the 
inhabitants of the earth, are Buddhists. 
These are mainly among the Mongolians. 
In spite of this large following, however, 
Buddhism is dying, for in this religion 
man must struggle doggedly upward. 
In Christianity God comes down to man. 

The state religion of China is now 
and has been for many centuries Con- 
fucianism. About twenty-five hundred 
years ago Confucius, called Kung-fu-tze 
by the Chinese, revivified the old custom 
of ancestor-worship which has since that 
time become a part of the Confucian 
religion. It is not, as a great many 
people seem to believe, a worship of one’s 
ancestors. It is merely an expression of 
filial love for one’s parents. Offerings 
are burned in respect for the dead. This 
custom called ancestor-worship, however, 
is only a part of the Confucian religion 
and was not established by him at all. 

Confucius sought to reform China, and 
his efforts sprang from several new ideas 
which formed the foundation of the new 
religion. Again there comes the ques- 
tion, Can there be a religion without a 
God? Although numerous deities were 
worshipped, a personal God was un- 
known to him; consequently, he taught 
little of a future life and did not believe 
in prayer. Neither did the law of Moses 
deal with a future life, but it prepared 
a people to receive Christianity. Con- 
fucius’ main contribution was to the code 
of ethics. His religion was mainly one 
of social propriety, but in some respects 
it does not differ greatly from Christian- 
ity. Christianity is a religion of do’s, 
while Confucianism is one of don’t’s. 
For instance, compare the Golden Buie 
to this “Silver Rule”: What you do 


not want done to you, do not to others. 
A great many Confucianists try to be 
tolerant of Christianity, but they do not 
understand it. Today China is trying 
to strengthen Confucianism. Every year 
thousands go out to the great white 
marble altar and make sacrifices to the 
Supreme One. 

Taoism was founded about 500 B. C. 
by Lao-tze, a great teacher and a con- 
temporary of Confucius. Lao-tze seems 
to rise to greater heights than Confucius, 
but he is not so visionary as the latter. 
Taoism might perhaps better be called 
a philosophy than a religion. It is a 
mixture of both. The religion of Taoism 
teaches belief in three deities and in an 
after life. It is like Christianity in its 
teaching that one should return good for 
evil. But it is not a religion that can 
ever grow very much, because its main 
idea is inactivity. Taoism teaches that 
humility is the chief virtue and that he 
who knows the Tao cannot be harmed. 
The Tao is best translated into English 
by the Way. On the whole, Taoism is 
a mass of superstitions, and does not 
have a very large following. It has 
about 43,000,000 adherents. Lao-tze, like 
Gautama and Confucius, was worshipped 
by his disciples. 

It seems ironical that Gautama, Con- 
fucius, and Lao-tze, the three men who 
knew no God to worship, should be 
worshipped themselves. These main re- 
ligions of the Chinese are not wholly 
unlike the Christian religion. They have 
not our God, but they love man. They 
have not our heaven exactly, but their 
conception of their Nirvana and its loca- 
tion is lofty and noble. In the Pali 
Sacred Books one reads, “Neither in the 
east, south, west, nor north, neither in 
the sky above, nor in the earth below, 
nor in any of the infinite sakwalas, is 
there such a place as Nirvana!” 
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Mercer Letter 


Cluster Editorial Office, 
Cluster Building, 
January 27, 1929. 


My Darling Girls: 

This month I shall tell 
you a pathetic little story 
which happened to one of 
your grandmothers — I am 
assuming that there are 
Wesleyan girls today whose 
grandmothers attended the 

school on College Street. 

* * * 

Just a slip of a girl she 
was, with a beauty that was 
as yet uncovered. Three 
years ago her mother, 
bundling her up in crino- 
line, sent her away with 
many admonitions and tears 
to the famous Macon col- 
lege. 

And now, at the senior 
soiree, after three years of 
college, she was still bash- 
ful and quiet; but she could 
be as loving and faithful as 
the best— IF SHE JUST 
HAD A MAN. 

You see she had never 
had a man in all her life. 

Sitting lonely upon a 
bench, close to the great 
brick wall studded with 
spikes, she gave herself to a few lady- 
like tears — warm tears that almost 
caused turnip salad to spring up under 
her feet. 

Then she saw him — saw HIM — the 
man of forgetful hours. There he was, 
flesh and blood, and a four inch collar, 
swallow tail coat, and bursting pumps. 
But he was handsome withall, and proud; 
for about him were flocked the belles of 
the school, all eager to test the efficacy 
of his last shave. 

HER MAN. The words thrilled 
through the young girl’s lithesome body, 


unfortunately hidden by ten 
yards of distorted silk and 
lace. This, then, was the 
thing she had waited for so 
long. She must act quickly. 
Carefully recalling page 
twelve of a book recently 
smuggled into the dormito- 
ries, she took an appro- 
priate — but, never you fear, 
girls, — ladylike stance. 

Ah, he was looking her 
way — actually looking at 
Her, in a strange, curious, 
passionate way. She then 
had won him from all the 
others? No, she could not 
be sure, but such a look, 
such a look. Her eyes fol- 
lowed him as he marched 
with dignity down the rose- 
strewn pathway followed by 
the little squad of mincing 
admirers. What a noble 
form, what a shapely head; 
even hair as bristly as his 
could not mar that crown. 

Hers? At times no and 
again yes. All evening 
while the music played 
sweetly from behind im- 
ported and potted palm trees he was 
with the other — WOMEN, she said bit- 
terly under her breath. But then how 
could he get away? Didn’t they follow 
him everywhere ? 

Hours passed and the soiree was over. 
The musicians had gone, guests departed, 
and the girls were in bed. But the little 
girl in silk and lace still sat with a 
breaking heart by the cruel old brick 
wall. He had not noticed her but once 
that evening. Warm tears flowed forth 
rapidly, causing the katydids and crickets 
to hurry to shelter from the rain. 
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Suddenly there was a quiet scraping 
on the far side of the brick wall. Should 
she be afraid and scream. No, it might 
be HER MAN returning to see her — 
when she was alone. 

Spirit of Greater Wesleyan! It was. 
His manly form protruded slowly above 
the wall. Then with a quick active 
movement he catapulted himself into the 
garden, swearing softly as the spikes 
raised h , h - havoc with his trousers. 


“Heavens,” he cried, “a girl!” 

“Yes, its me, your little me.” 

“But the lighter, my cigarette lighter, 
where is that? Ah, here it is. You 
see it’s mine because it won’t work.” 
The little girl sobbed herself to sleep. 

* ♦ * 

Now, girls, isn’t that a sad little story? 
Wishing you well, 

A. W. G. 


Diamonds 

By MARY COTTON 
Diamonds — ! 

Little shining evil eyes, 

Costly gleaming, mocking orbs, 

Limpid, sparkling, soulless diamonds, 
Boldly staring into my eyes. 

Why does man worship you? 

Why do you awaken in a woman 
An unquenchable desire? 

Tiny diamonds, 

Many a family within itself 
You have divided. 

Many a man’s life 

You have doomed to drudgery and stint! 
Many a woman you have cursed with 
longing! 

You are just a stone — 

Just a clear colorless crystal, 

But the lights flashing 
From your hard cold eyes 
Cause a deep unrest within me, 

Reveal to me some hidden quality — 
Diamonds, 

How I hate you — yet hating harder, 
Love you more! 
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Obeisance 


Come in, O warrior , from the field. 

Where right and left, and high and low , 

You forced with ease to yield 
The fiercest of the foe. 

Come down, O warrior, from the dais , 

Where regcd favor crowns your brows. 

And offers proud embrace. 

And praise, and meed , and vows. 

Come hither — lay war’s vestment off — 

Where fame means naught, nor praise, nor prize. 
Where strength faints at the movement of 
A pair of amber eyes. 
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The Making of A Candle Salesman 

By SARAH ERWIN 


HE sunlight that 
had been peep- 
ing through the 
thick branches 
and flitting about on the 
shimmering waves like a 
butterfly, suddenly fled 
around the lower bend as 
the April rain pattered 
down the creek. On the 
mossy bank Claire Cun- 
ningham who had been 
dreamily listening to 
Beverly Scott's thrilled 
voice suddenly sprang to 
her feet and cried, 

“Beverly, you're letting it 
rain on me!” 

“Why I'm not! You must think I'm 
Jupiter!” All the quiet revery of a 
moment before had fled around the bend 
with the sunshine. “Get under this tree 
while I go get the car.” 

But the water oak stretching forth its 
dripping arms afforded little protection 
from the shower. “Try this one,” sug- 
gested Beverly curtly as he propelled 
Claire over a slick rock and pushed her 
against the rough, wet trunk of another 
tree. 

The bright red rose on Claire’s hat 
began to curl up and fade, the water 
seeping through the loosely woven straw 
and hanging in crimson drops on the 
lower brim of her hat. Shining drops 
glistened on Beverly's hair and dark 
eyebrows. In spite of her discomfort 
Claire laughed. “You look like an old 
sea-going salt-eater,” she declared. 

“You look a little wet, yourself,” 
answered Beverly disdainfully. He 
gazed about looking for a better shelter. 
Twenty yards down the creek the old 
covered bridge stretched over the stream 
shielding a narrow bank and a little 
strip of quiet water from the driving 
rain. “There's a dry spot,” he cried, 


and half dragging and 
half carrying Claire, he 
ran toward the bridge. 
They huddled together be- 
neath it and watched the 
rain falling in silver darts 
upon the water that leaped 
joyously to meet it. 

“Well, why don't you 
say something?” asked 
Claire, irritably. 

“You already know 
what I'd say,” answered 
Beverly cooly. 

“Oh!” responded Claire 
ironically. “A n d you'd 
like to know what I'd say, 
would you? Well, what 
would you say if I should say, ‘Yes'? 
But don’t worry. I'm not going to — not 
as long as you keep lounging around 
spending your money for no better 

reason than the fact that you don’t have 
to work for it. You don't do anything 
worth while. In fact, you don't do any- 
thing at all! What would you do if we 
were to marry!” 

“Isn't that just like a woman — to 
answer one question with another?” 
Beverly broke out in exasperation. 

“Well, I simply won't answer it.” 

“Of course you won't,” Claire pounced 
upon his statement, “because you haven't 
an answer!” 

“Oh, yes I have,” Beverly turned half 
angrily. But when his eyes rested upon 
Claire's face he said simply, “I’d do 
anything you wanted me to.” 

“Well, its never too early to begin a 
good thing,” she said as she sprang up 
and laughed exultantly. “Let's begin 
right now! First, you'll have to get a 
job before I can marry you. It has 
almost stopped raining,” she went on 
excitedly. “Go get the car, and we'll 
go back to town. Auntie will be wonder- 
ing where I've been all of my first day 
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with her. You can go around to the 
hotel and dress. You couldn’t very well 
get a job looking like that.” 

Beverly laughed and caught her hand. 
“You couldn’t marry me looking like 
that either,” he said. 

“Oh, well, I can wait a day or two, 
maybe. Go get the car.” 

They rode slowly and gaily back to 
town. When Beverly stopped in front 
of the Mansfield Apartments to let Claire 
out he said, “I guess I had better not 
start looking for a job until I get my 
bearings, especially since I just landed 
in this place this morning. I’ll wait until 
tomorrow morning, anyway, so that I 
can come over tonight, and we can map 
out my plans.” 

“All right,” Claire laughed, “but don’t 
get mixed up tonight and go on Mullet 
Avenue a block down. The Springplace 
Apartments look just like these, and 
you’ll get lost. Remember, now,” and 
she waved good-bye as she ran up the 
steps. 

Three hours later Beverly Scott wore 
an expectant smile on his face as he 
turned his roadster down the avenue 
again. He was thinking of Claire, the 
girl whom he had followed to this 
strange place for the three days that 
she was to visit her aunt. Still en- 
grossed in thoughts of her he stopped 
the car, got out, and bounded up two 
flights of stairs to No. 204 at the end 
of the hall. He knocked like a moun- 
taineer. No answer came. He was 
about to knock again when a car turning 
into the driveway below flashed its 
lights over the door, and he read 
“Brown” on its panel. Startled he 
moved back, but just as he turned to 
steal down the hall the door labeled 
“Brown” opened, and he turned again 
to see a plump, elderly woman standing 
on the threshold. 

“Did you want somethin’?” she asked 
flatly. 

Beverly cleared his throat and thought 
hard. Then he advanced gracefully and 
asked in his easiest manner, “Good even- 
ing, madam. Is Mr. Thompson in?” He 


gave “madam” a confident smile. 

The fat woman responded with a flat 
smile and, “Yes, sir, come right in.” 

Beverly gasped, — then realized that 
the woman was holding the door open 
for him. He wandered after her into a 
small living room and sank into a chair. 
She disappeared into the adjoining room, 
and from a great distance he heard her 
calling, “Mr. Thompson, that salesman's 
come.” 

So he was a salesman. Well, he did 
feel rather at sea, and he was not sailing 
smoothly either. He racked his brain 
for some means of escape. His line 
certainly was not that of a salesman. 
He had learned to stand on one foot and 
drink pink tea from a silver tea-cup — 
not to stand on both feet and “drink” 
in orders from careful business men. 
He knew instinctively that he could not 
approach Mr. Thompson favorably by 
bowing over his hand, giving him a 
masterful look, and murmuring, “Your 
charms are marvelously enticing to- 
night.” 

At that moment a small, middle aged 
man in dark blue hurried in and shook 
hands with Beverly. “Are you the sales- 
man whom the Powel Company was to 
send up?” he asked. 

Having prepared no other answer after 
several moments Beverly warmly agreed. 

“But where are your samples?” in- 
quired Mr. Thompson glancing about. 

“Ah — you see, uh — I was — er — just out 
visiting this evening, and I thought I’d 
run in and make an engagement with 
you for tomorrow. What samples are 
you especially interested in?” asked 
Beverly searching for a cue. 

“Why, I don’t know. Just bring them 
all.” Mr. Thompson refused to give 
even the least hint Then he added, “I 
think now that I shall give you a large 
order for decorated candles about 
Easter.” 

“Fine! They sell well at that time. 
I am afraid I have confused your address 
with some one else’s. Where is your 
office, sir?” 

Mr. Thompson answered and ushered 
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him to the door. Cheery good-nights 
were exchanged, and Beverly walked 
slowly down the hall. Once outside he 
paused and addressed the night as if it 
were his most intimate friend. “Now, 
wouldn’t Claire be pleased if she knew 
that by this time tomorrow I shall have 


to be a successful salesman of the Powel 
Company? Oh, well, this just proves 
again that although there are some men 
who succeed in spite of women, there 
are many more who succeed because of 
women.” 
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ALUMNAE 


About three hundred years ago, a wise 
and wistful maiden — the Puritan rose, 
Priscilla, — gave a blundering man-crea- 
ture some very good advice. You could 
hardly say that the alumnae department 
is very far behind the times, if we follow 
her advice. Truth, like a superannuated 
coquette, never grows a day older, you 
know. So this month, one of the alumnae 
is speaking for herself. Being an alumna 
of such an intellectual alma mater, mere 
prose would not do for her, so she is 
speaking in verse. She was graduated 
last year, new Wesleyannes, and was 
talented in dramatics, athletics, and in 
things literary. In the words of the 
chapel-speakers, “She needs no introduc- 
tion — Miss Dorothy McKay — ” 

Dear Friends: 

At letter writing I’m no good — 

So why this queer request? 

Still, since you’ve asked — I but reply 
I’ll do my very best. 

Last May — but then of course you’ve 
heard — 

The college bid me go, 

Ascertaining, one and all, 

The things I didn’t know — 

They’d fill a book — ten volumes deep. 
I bade my friends “Bon jour” 


And set out on the waves of life, 

A maiden sweet and pure. 

Since then, my friend, I’ve seen a lot 
Of wondrous worldly ways — 

I’ve learned more since than e’er I 
learned 

In all my college days. 

I’ve dashed across the rolling foam, 
I’ve rocked upon the deep, 

In Maine, New Hampshire and Vermont 
I’ve circled mountains steep. 

And now back home I’ve come at last; 
My wandering lust is o’er; 

I’d only ask of Wesleyan 
To take me in once more. 

I may have hoped a writer’s life 
Would be my own some day, 

But somehow not a line I’ve rhymed 
Since I left you all last May. 

So please excuse this poor attempt, — 
I hide my eyes in sorrow — 

Since I’m in town you know I’ll see 
You everyone tomorrow. 

Don’t dream at all I will forget 
I think of you a lot — 

Forgive this scrawl — 

Alumnaely, 

Your ever friendly, 

DOT. 


METRO STUDIO 

Portraits 

57214 Cherry Street 


Attention Wesleyan Girls 

Dresses — $J^.50 

SNYDERS CLOTHING CO. 
Cherry Street 




TIP TOP TEA ROOM 


Say It With Flowers 

Macon National Bank Bldg., Macon, Ga. 
Dinner 12 to 2:30 Afternoon Tea 3 to 6 


from 

Supper 6 to 8 


NUTTING FLORAL COMPANY 

Dinner Parties and Card Parties 
Arranged for 


171 Cotton Avenue 

Phone 1046 


Phone 1776 Next to Rialto Theatre 
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Campus Hobbies 

By JOSEPHINE HUMPHRIES 


VER since the day 
when our hobby 
jgtjggjl was red and wore a 
l,r " 1 long shaggy mane 

and a stiff bobbed tail, we 
have been riding a hobby, be 
it what it may. And though 
we rode that first one high — 
often to the point of falling 
off — we would say, judging 
from campus observations, that the 
higher the education, the higher one 
rides his hobby. If that hobby is ridden 
often, as it surely must be if one rides 
high, its rider may be recognized at a 
great distance by its gait, or even its 
very tracks may be so characteristic as 
to be identified with the rider by anyone. 
Not everyone has so distinguishing a 
hobby — or maybe we would say more 
correctly that not everyone rides high 
enough to be distinguished! But how 
unusually high our Wesleyan professors 
ride! And — how different each hobby! 

Almost every sunshiny afternoon we 
see a well known figure all togged out 
in plus fours hurrying back and forth 
across the campus on a slender brown 
hobby. Its head might be described as 
steel and so far as we can tell the tail 
is entirely missing. This particular 
hobby is always accompanied by a hard 
white ball that it knocks about from hill 
to hole as its rider urges it along. 

At about the same time of day another 
rider and a slightly larger hobby, like 
the first one in that its body is slender 
and its head steel, but very different in 
habits, may be seen making their way 
from junior-senior building across the 
back campus and over the hill to a 
fertile spot. On reaching this garden 
spot, the hobby begins a steady bobbing 
up and down until it has poked its nose 


into every crum of earth and 
generally tom up the ground 
everywhere its rider pushes 
it. We would say the tracks 
left by this hobby distinctly 
mark its rider for recogni- 
tion. 

On the topmost floor of 
sophomore hall, lodged with- 
in the very quarters of its 
owner, is a third hobby made especially 
attractive, not by its physical beauty, 
though never was one such hobby seen 
which possessed a lovelier dial or more 
perfect natural equipment for keeping 
in tune with the affairs of the world, 
but rather made attractive by its far- 
reaching voice. As it expounds remark- 
able sermons in clearest tones, sings 
operatic melodies or popular jazz hits, 
or merely sounds forth the latest market 
report, it attracts all within hearing and 
grips their attention unceasingly for 
hours at a time. We would like to com- 
mend the rider of this hobby for choos- 
ing one so many others may ride! 

There is another hobby of a rather 
historical character among our pro- 
fessors. This hobby is quite well known 
about the campus and though most of 
us have never seen her, we would say 
she is a lively little thing, still running 
about on all fours, since she is only a 
year old this Washington’s birthday, and 
every now and then rearing up on chairs, 
tables, or anything that happens to be 
handy. Though this hobby is far from 
being as old as the others, we will bet 
any day her fond father rides her fully 
as high as any professor, and we will 
even venture to say that most of the 
time she leads him a wild enough chase. 
If she hasn’t yet — just give her time! 
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EXCHANGE 


CARGOES 
Hollins College 

Cargoes, in its November issue, offers 
a very interesting magazine. Its short 
stories, sketches and essays are all very 
gay and clever. Of the short stories 
“Figs or Thistles” is perhaps the su- 
perior. 

The play, “Pineapple Salad” is indeed 
clever. Its originality and tone are a 
relief. 

The poetry is surprisingly above the 
usual sentimental ramblings of college 
girls. Perhaps the most striking pieces 
are, “Ante Tram”, “The Dust of Mexico” 
and “A Word of Sarah.” 

The book reviews are another strong 
feature of this magazine. 

THE ARCADE 
Sophie Newcomb College 

In the November number of the Sophie 


Newcomb magazine, The Arcade, we find 
much of interest. We like the make-up 
very much. However, we do not feel 
that the poetry in the magazine comes 
quite up to the standard set by the prose. 
“Arcade Echoes” add humor to the lit- 
erary tone of the magazine. The section, 
“Of College Interest”, is treated very 
cleverly. Among the prose articles “The 
Choice” by Virginia F. Tete and “Under- 
tones” by Roberta Sciferth are outstand- 
ing. 

THE PRELUDE 
Woman’s College of Alabama 
From Woman’s College comes one of 
the best balanced, most enjoyable maga- 
zines we have had the pleasure of read- 
ing. Its prose features surpass the 
usual type found in college publications. 
Among the short stories, “Feeling the 
Part” is worthy of mention. 

But the poetry is by far the strongest 
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feature of the magazine. “Reawaken- 
ing” by Laura Berkstresser is unusually 
good. Other outstanding poems are 
“Once”, “Drifting”, “Sonnet on Swing 
Alone”, and “Sonnet on Discontent.” 

The cover design, as well as the make- 
up, of this magazine as a whole is very 
attractive. 

THE PHOENIX 
Emory University 

One of the best stories among the 
exchanges was “The Bronze Clock”, 
which appeared in the Mystery Number 
of the Emory Phoenix. For cleverness 
in plot, character portrayal, and atmos- 
phere, we think the story highly com- 
mendable. We might add that the gen- 
eral make-up of this issue also struck 
us as being very attractive. 

THE AURORA 
Agnes Scott College 

The January issue of The Aurora is 
splendid. It has a great deal of fine 
poetry and prose and much originality. 

The short story, “Well Born”, by Edith 
Mi Granahan is managed unusually well, 


— also “Immortality'’ by Helen Ridley. 
These are very lively short stories. 

The book reviews are exceptionally 
fine, both in regard to the books chosen 
for reviews and in the vivid treatment 
of each. 

A new feature introduced in this issue, 
called “Trivia”, is indeed very effective. 
Already we are sure of its success. 

Also we think the art editor and her 
colleagues are to be congratulated on 
the artistic make-up of the magazine. 

THE POINTER 
West Point Military Academy 

We finish our reading of this magazine 
with many and varied sensations and a 
conglomeration of very vivid pictures — 
hops and the kissing rock, departing 
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pajamas and 0. A. O.’s, fencing and 
boxing. The poetry is especially good. 
“My Furlough Girl” is outstanding. 

We acknowledge the following ex- 
changes: The Concept (Converse Col- 
lege), The Carolinian (University of 
North Carolina), The Emory Phoenix 
(Emory University), The Arcade (Sophie 
Newcomb College), Goucher Kalends 
(Goucher College), Cargoes (Hollins Col- 
lege), The Aurora (Agnes Scott Col- 
lege), The Prelude (Woman’s College of 
Alabama), The Pointer (West Point 
Military Academy), Chimes (Shorter 
College), The Acorn (Meredith College), 
The College Message (Greensboro Col- 
lege), The Cajoler (Auburn), The Yellow 
Jacket (Georgia Tech), Subemeco (Sue 
Bennet Memorial School), The Corinthian 
(Georgia State College), and The Pine 
Branch (Georgia State Womans College). 

Poetry From Contemporaries 

) THE PRELUDE — Woman’s College of Alabama 

Once 

I saw you once when you were beautiful. 
A wind was in your hair; 


A deep sea foamed about your feet 
And in your eyes there was a light 
Which I had not quite found before, 
And which I likely shall not find again. 
Tomorrow we may meet on a chill, wan 
street 

Where I find you grey and common as 
rain, 

But I shall never spurn you, never quite 
forget 

That once I saw you when you were a 
god. 

THE CAJOLER— Auburn 

Mask 

Maybe it’s your elfin way 
Of touching heaven with a wing tip 
While you cast impudent, 

Covetous eyes on Hell. 

Or the way you make overtures — 

Naive gesture of amity 
Toward Baal, 

While in your face 
Is a faint recollection 
Of the face on the Cross 
And the Inner Fire 
Of a Spirit that is God! 
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Son of Heaven 

A Chinese Scene 


By ELIZABETH D. MANGET 


Egg 

tei 


| HE long solemn procession 
emerges slowly from the East- 
ern Gate of the Forbidden City, 
and moves majestically down 
the streets of Peking. The windows of 
the shops and houses are tightly shut, 
and the queer Chinese blinds are all 
drawn. It would be a sin to dare to 
look upon the emperor as he goes to the 
Altar of Heaven to offer his sacrifice. 
Perhaps somewhere there is a curious 
Tom who is daring to look at the gor- 
geous palaquin which carries the em- 
peror, but it is not likely. The palaquin 
sways as the eight bearers shift their 
heavy load, and the emperor moves 
slightly as though the heavy gold em- 
broidered robes are uncomfortable. But 
the expression on his face does not 
change; he seems to be listening to the 


subdued chants of the gray gowned 
priests. 

The city gradually gives way to 
country fields warm with the first flush 
of spring. Then the road turns and runs 
over an old bridge to a towering stone 
entrance. The gates are wide open, and 
guarding it are soldiers in resplendent 
uniforms sitting at strict attention on 
their big black horses. The emperor 
steps from the lowered palaquin and with 
a measured tread takes his place at the 
head of the long silent procession that 
wends its way up the wide avenue. The 
sounds of the city do not reach this far 
and there seems to be nothing but sky, 
quiet, and trees. It is nearing dusk but 
the sun has not set, and it will be light 
for a long while yet. The procession 
turns off the long avenue and crosses 
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the high arched bridge. He enters the 
courtyard of the Hall of Abstinence. 
Here the procession breaks up, and the 
priests go to their tiny cells to pray. 
The emperor, too, goes to a chamber. 
Even the Son of Heaven must prepare 
himself before he prays at the Altar of 
Heaven. 

It is early dawn. The dew has not 
yet left the grass and trees. An occa- 
sional bird calls out, but it is that hour 
when morning is not quite sure of her- 
self and dares not make a sound. The 
courtyard at the Hall of Abstinence is 
quite empty; the windows opening out 
upon it are all closed. Just as the first 
sunlight filters through the quaint shell 
panes of the windows in the emperor’s 
chamber, the courtyard door opens and 
the emperor appears, dressed in gorgeous 
yellow robes. He crosses the courtyard 
alone and goes over the stone arched 
bridge. Soon he has gained the long 
avenue and as he walks slowly forward 
his head is bowed as though the task 
is almost too great. The quietness of 
the morning must assure him for he does 
not falter. 

He soon reaches and passes through 
a thick grove of gnarled pine that hides 
from the road all that casual passers-by 
must not see. Then the road runs into 
a broad space paved with marble slabs 
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that are still wet from the dew. He 
turns and walks toward the high gate 
and a walled enclosure. Over the top 
of the wall the soft blue tiles of the 
Temple of Agriculture glisten in the 
morning sun. As he nears the gateway 
he straightens himself and walks with 
greater dignity. The tall iron studded 
gates are closed, but he pushes them 
open and goes through, letting them 
swing shut behind him. There is still 
another wall around the temple; he does 
not seek for the entrance, but follows 
the sandy road around it. Ah — he has 
reached the white marble altar — three 
round tiers one upon the other. It 
stands looking up to heaven — beautiful 
in its simplicity. The emperor is no 
longer hesitant, and mounts the three 
sets of steps. He reaches the top and 
goes toward the center of the platform. 
In the morning sun, his yellow satin 
robes glistening, the Son of Heaven lifts 
his eyes and prays. 
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Rambler 

By ELIZABETH WILDE 


‘‘Ramble, ramble, 
ramble all around — ” 

Whither shall I ram- 
ble? 

There are many 
places to ramble, as 
you know. And this is 
the best time of the 
year, too. The first of 
February, the weather 
man promised us only 
six weeks more of cold 
weather, and the very 
next day, I saw Mildred 
Stevens off to town, for 
the weekly ramble, in 
the loveliest and spring- 
iest ensemble! For 
once, the weather man 
seems to have agreed 
with the intuitive pre- 
dictions o f feminine 
hearts. 

The tennis courts are 
very busy, and time is 
rambling on toward 
tournament time. Hard 
practice, swift balls, — 
and there is quite a 
nice little walk for 
additional training this year. 

Of course, the most rambling ramblers 
are the hikers. The hiking club is espe- 
cially active, just now, with the call of 
the open road sounding in the whispers 
of coming spring. They have added 
much to the charm of hiking this year, 
with their corn-poppers, and efficient 
toasting forks. 

Just think of the joy of watching 
spring come, for the first time on this 
lovely new campus. Will “the joys of 
the new” ever quite be exhausted? The 
after-dinner walks about the old campus 
remain as “little journeys” into the 
realm of beauty in the minds of the 
upperclassmen. Now we have woods, 


lawns, and the garden 
on the “cliff” where we 
can tryst with spring. 

“A horse, a horse, 
my kingdom for a 
horse” — and another 
new joy is the delight 
of rambling on four 
feet instead of two. 
You cover so much 
more territory, you 
know, and the rambles 
in the early morning 
with the companionship 
of an intelligent horse, 
(as well as your best 
and dearest human 
friend) charm many 
into the early rising 
recommended by the 
old adage. 

Let me see ? Whither 
else could one ramble — 
up to town, down the 
roads, — oh yes, in my 
lady’s chamber. I 
heard some “boudoir 
news” that bore wit- 
ness of the domestic — 
a purposeful discussion 
of curtain - washing, and a thorough 
spring cleaning. I wonder if the moving 
spirit of this enterprise may not have 
been the little band of Home Economic 
students who ramble industriously after 
Miss Chaplin through the stores, with 
alert eyes upon the advantages, disad- 
vantages, and prices of washing ma- 
chines; the quality of linens, and the 
necessary equipment for a kitchen of 
scientific charm? It is a busy little 
group, anyway, and rambles, not only 
weekly to the conservatory, and occasion- 
ally to the sky-scraper-stores of Macon’s 
business district, but even meekly, and 
on education bent, through the mazes of 
a real, “big and busy” laundry! 
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If you consider where such thoughts 
and abilities lead, you will agree with 
me that Wesleyan girls are rambling far 
afield. What do you seniors think? 
Anyway, I think my Rambler has strayed 
over these type-writer keys far enough 
to hand in my “report” to the Hobby 
Number. And speaking of hobbies, I 
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think I really deserve — and this is not 
conceit — a unanimous vote of thanks for 
not rambling on a hobby. Enough hobby 
is enough, and by the time you come to 
the Rambler, you will probably have had 
your fill. Oh, you're welcome — don’t 
mention it — Hope you'll enjoy some good 
old spring rambles! 
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